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NATURE STUDY HELPS The Standard Electric Time Co. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russert, Providence, 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. Boston, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to Manufacturers of 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 


a Poe dag “7 sete to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter F i N a ELECT RI © CLO CK A N D 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. PROGRAM BELL SYSTEMS 
Each ‘ lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the For Schools, Colleges, Public Buildings, Factories, &c. 


teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, ant wp oerg 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 


line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. Program Clock most com- 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. plete known. 
New York; to E. 14th St., Manhattan. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. Write for catalog and estimates. [m] 


Self-winding Regulators with Sec- 
onds Beat Attachment, for lab- 
oratory work. 


We are more than pleased with them 


PENS 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. The special reason, their easy writing qualities 
Ask Stationer THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


COLORS FROM FAIRYLAND 


The Dixon Company have just issued a small booklet 
printed in colors, showing representations of work done with 
Dixon’s Sorin Crayons, A little verse is attached to each 
picture, which tells in a very pleasing way, How the Colors 
were brought to Earth by the Fairies for the Children of Mor- 
tals to use. It is told in a way that will interest not only the 
little ones, but their elders as well. Every teacher should have 
a copy to read to her class. It will be sent free if you will 
mention this publication and tellus where you teach. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Are sold direct from the factory — and 
in no other way 


HEN you buy a Wing Piano you buy at whole- 
sale. You pay the actual cost of making it 
with only our small wholesale profit added. 
When you buy a piano as most people buy 

pianos—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent 
and other expenses; his profit, and the commission or 
salary of the agents and salesmen he employs. This is 
what you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the 
factory. The retail profit on a piano is never less than 
$75 — often it is as much as $200. Isn’t this worth 


saving ? 


for which it is made is its tone. 


as the trained musician. 


Piano. 


will be under no obligation to buy it. 


action, workmanship or material. 


guitar, zither, and banjo. 


used; 
Write for it. 


But in buying a piano there is something a great 
deal more important than the price to be thought of. 
A piano is a musical instrument and the one grea: object 
A perfect tone is ap- 
preciated by everybody—the beginner in music as well 
‘“* Pure and sweet; every note 
clear and musical; responsive to the lightest touch yet 
possessing great volume and power, without a trace of 
harshness” — this describes the tone of the Wing 


bility does not cease when you buy the piano. 


WING & SON 


Our experience of over a third of a century manufacturing pianos of the yery highest quality, enables us to produce an 
instrument that cannot be improved upon in tone, workmanship, finish or durability. 

Our plan of selling is not an experiment. 
and sold in 36 years — since 1868. We 


It is a great success. 


Instrumental Attachment 


The Wing Piano contains a number of improvements and special features which are not to be found in any other piano. 
Among them, the Instrumental attachment by which any ordinary player can imitate perfectly the tones of the mandolin, harp, 


353-364 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Over 38,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured ; 
can probably refer you to purchasers right in your own neighborhood. 


Sent on trial. We pay freight. No advance payment 


We do not ask anyone to buy a Wing Piano merely because of what we say about it; and although we can refer to over : 
38,000 satisfied purchasers, we do not ask yon to buy a Wing Piano because they recommend it. We will place a Wing Piano 
in your home if you live in any part of the United States. 


P We will not ask for any advance payment or deposit. 
the freight and other charges on the piano in advance. 


We will allow you to keep the piano in your home for ‘0 days. 
) ; If not satisfactory in any way, or if for any reason you think it is not the piano you want, ' 
we will take it back at our expense and without one cent of cost to you. Should you decide to buy it, then and not until then, \ 
you pay us forit. You can pay by small monthly installments if desired. We take old instruments in exchange. Our responsi- 
Every Wing Piano is guaranteed by us for 12 years against any defect in tone, 


It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read 


r. Itisthe only book of its kind ever published. 
e send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. 


We will pay 
You 


WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold under the same guarantee as Wing Pianos. Sent on trial to , 
any part of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit being made. Sold on ; 
easy monthly payments. Separate Organ catalogue sent on request. 


A Book You Need—Sent FREE ; 


A book which contains as much information about pianos as any expert possesses. 
carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish; will tell you how p know good from bad. Itdescribes the materials 
gives pictures of ali the different parts and tells how they should be made and put togethe 
It contains 116 pages and is named “‘ The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hote! Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Sireet, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 


guests. 
Restaurant . 
a Feature.- 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 
Cafe. 
Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 


One Room, with bath..............00. $2.50 per 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, ts 


rday 
improvement known to m 


Every ern in- 

uity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 

claire World.” 
MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 
THE MORRIS EXAMINATION RECORD 

Separate or combined, 240 
names @ach. Pupll’s whole record for ten months 
ata giance. size 8% x 18%, ledger paper, board 
cover. cloth back. Good fur any kind of school. 
Send for sample, or order on approval. Published 
by Superintendent John E. Murris, Alliance, Ohio. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-4 Beacon Boston. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company, 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Paas. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


PACIFIC 
COAST 


AND RETURN 
we CANADIAN PACIFIC R’Y, 
SEPT. 9. 362 Washington St., Boston. 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 


99-4 Reacon St,, BOSTON. 


Wy HEN writing to our advertisers, please 


‘*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year’s free. 
N, EZ. PUBLISHING CO. 
22-4 Beacon &., Boston. 


ONE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 


VALUABLE BOARDING 


AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE 


Located in growing city in Middle West. Com- 
mercial, music, scientific and preparatory courses 

Modern brick building, all improvements, furni. 
ture, cabinets, and school equipment. 

Sixty to 120 pupils annually ; good patronage and 
well advertised. 

Owner wishes to attend to other branches of his - 
business. Address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards | 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Trv us on your nextorder? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all ttsforms. Wonderfulin ‘ 
price, wonderfu) in make and durability. 


' Manufactured only by the 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


Join the Procession to Vermont! 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

WINOOSKI VALLEY 
MONTREAL ano 

THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Are most directly reached from Boston and 
New England Points via the seenic Central 
Vermont Railway line. 
Six cents postage secures book of 150 pages, 
150 pictures, ** Among the Green Hills.” 
T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 360 Washi 
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Weekly. . $2.60 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
in clubs gf three or more, 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, | 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . $5.50 m 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year 
Both pepers to one address, . . . $3.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
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‘* BREATHLESS WE STRIVE.” 


Breathless we strive, contending for success, 
According to the standards of our day. 
What is success? Is it to find a way 

Wealth out of all proportion to possess? 

Is it to care for simple pleasures less 
(While grasping at a more extended sway), 
And sacrificing to our gods of clay, 

Submerge the soul, at last, in worldliness? 


By Grasmere stands a cottage small and poor; 
The Dove was once its emblem, and the sign 
That marked it as a wayside inn obscure; 
But, frugal, dwelt high consecration here, 
And gratitude still guards it as a shrine, 
Hallowed by that success which time but makes more 


dear! 
—Florence Earle Coates in the Century. 


Life means—learning to abhor 
The false, boa love the truth, truth treasured snatch by 
snat 
Waifs counted at their worth. 
—Robert Browning. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Jupva@r Ben B. Linpsay, Denver: City jails for 
childrén are toboggan slides to hell. 

WENDELL Puituirs; Education is the only 1n- 
terest worthy the deed controlling anxiety of the 


thoughtful man. 


H. M. Maxson, Plainfield, N.J.: 
One of the most valuable results of school work is 
an established habit of regularity and promptuess 
in the child. 

SuPERINTENDENT A. B, Newton, Mass. : 
Perhaps spelling is a lesson which might best incul- 
cate in most young children the idea that many tasks 
in life are to be accomplished only by sustained 
effort of a prosaic kind. 

SuPERINTENDENT W. J. SHEARER, Elizabeth, N. 
Compelled to walk in lockstep with those who can 
and should be allowed to move at a different rate, a 
great many pupils lose all interest in school work. 
They therefore leave school. 


Epwin P, Seaver, Boston: Our school system, 
whatever its excellencies, and whatever its defects, 
is at least indigenous, and it is strong. It will con- 
tinue vigorous so long as it can strike its roots deep 
in the popwlar belief that the adequate support of 
their own schools is the highest civie duty of a self- 
governing community. 

SuPeERINTENDENT WILLIAM E. Harcu, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.: We are in danger of losing sight in 
great measure of the true ends of education in the 
machinery with which the schools are encumbered; 
and I am more and more impressed as my experi- 
ence widens with the waste that prevails in most of 
the school systems of this country. The children 
enjoy a!most every advantage that can be given 
them both in practical education, so called, and in 
general culture. But few school systems, however, 
are getting the best results possible for the amount 
expended, or are even approximating the best results, 


SELECTION 


OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


BY DR. ADDISON B. 


POLAND, NEWARK. 


The selection of suitable text-books is less. diffi- 
cult than it otherwise would be owing to the fact 
that competition among authors and publishers has 
created an abundance of books of about the same 
cost and quality. 

The importance of the text-book is greatly over- 
rated. In the process of education the teacher and 
not the text-book is the more important factor; the 
text-book is only the tool. Just as some tools are 
better than others, so some text-books are better than 
others. But the differences between the leading 
text-books are not so marked as to warrant a fre- 
quent change. 

The life of a good text-book is upon the average 
from ten to twenty years. Many good books are sold 
and used extensively after thirty or forty years. 

In changing text-books the same rules should ap- 
ply that govern the manufacturer when he decides 
to serap his machinery and to refit his plant. He 
does this only when his old plant or machinery can- 
not longer compete with the new. He never does it 
on mere sentiment. 

The practice throughout the country—so far as [ 
know almost without exception—is to make the 
superintendent responsible for the selection of text- 
books. In some states this is accomplished by 
statute prescribing the duties of superintendents, 
but usually boards of education fix this responsib‘lity 
upon their superintendent through their rules and 
regulations. 

In order that the superintendent shall exercise 
this power with wisdom and discretion, his selection 
of text-books needs to be confirmed by the boards of 
education. In a few cities this plan has been modi- 
fied slightly. Thus in New York city the text-books 
are selected by the superintendent and his associate 
superintendents. In Cambridge, Mass., the rules of 
the board direct the superintendent to associate with 
himself two other persons, one of whom must bea 
teacher. Rut the Cambridge board requires the 
superintendent to make the recommendation and 
holds him solely responsible. Responsibility seems 
to be the important element. Many if not most 
superintendents would like to escape the responsi- 
bility of being solely charged with the selection of 
text-books, which almost necessarily involves misun- 
derstanding and often leads to personal reproach. 
But boards of education have not been willing to ex- 
empt them. 

The chief objection to the selection of books by a 
committee of principals and teachers is that of irre- 
sponsibility; for that reason boards of education 
have regarded sich a mode of selection as imprac- 
ticable. 

Theoretically, the one who uses the text-book, 
that is, the class teacher, ought to be the best judge 
of a text-book. But the difficulty lies in getting the 
judgment of the best qualified teachers on books 
they have never used. ‘Teachers, also, rarely agree. 
And again the question of responsibility, which is al- 
ways a paramount one in a position of public trust. 

If the judgment of competent teachers could be 
got it would help the board and superintendent 
greatly in selecting text-books. There should be « 
liberal supply of books for the teacher’s desk; or, 
what is still cheaper, the public library should have 
sample copies of all desirable text-books for free 
loan to all teachers desiring them. Such a library of 
text-books would enable teachers to become familiar 
with all the new bocks. Their judgment after a 
thorough studv and use would be most valuable to 
the board in the selection of text-hooks. It is cus- 


tomary for publishing houses to give free samples to 
all. principals; it can scarcely be expected thet they 


will give free samples to all teachers. The present 
system of giving samples to principals and school 
officers is liable to great abuse. Upwards of 60 per 
cent. of all sample text-hooks given out by publish- 
ers, it is said, find their way into second-hand book 
stores to be sold to the trade. This is a species of 
graft and is demoralizing. 

It would be better for all concerned if the board 
were to buy freely and furnish principals and teach- 
ers with any text-books or professional books that 
they need. 

The now almost universal practice throughout the 
large cities of the United States is to put one book, 
and one book only, into the hands of the pupils. 
The following cities of more than 150,000 popula- 
tion are practically single book cities. In most of 
these cities there are practically no options in any 
of the important branches: Chieago, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, Wash- 
ington, Newark, Louisville, Minneapolis, Providence, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Rochester. 

This list includes all cities of more than 150,000 
except New York, Philadelphia, Jersey City, and 
Boston. 

There are several reasons for a one-book system. 
The act of learning a subject, as arithmetic or gram- 
mar, is like climbing a ladder; that is, a process of 
rising from the simplest notions to the higher step 
by step. If a step is lacking in the logical sequence 
of ideas the pupil will find it difficult to attain the 
next—quite as in climbing when a round of the 
ladder is gone. Not only must the steps be reason- 
abiy uniform, but they must be snited to the age 
and proficiency of the learner. When a pupil has 
started with any good text-book he should continue 
it to the end, since a change is likely to embarrass 
him and impede his progress. 

Again, learning a science, as arithmetic, is like 
mastering an argument, or chain of reasoning. Ina 
chain of reasoning if « single link is missing the 
whole argument is vitiated. If adults find it diffi- 
cult to follow a broken chain of reasoning, children 
find it impossible. 

Teachers almost without exception like to have 
their work definitely laid out. In a graded school, 
especially, where ench teacher is compelled at short 
intervals to take up the work of a preceding teacher, 
it is essential to know what instruction has been pre- 
viously given and how it has been given. To get the 
best results the work of each teacher should rein- 
force as well as supplement the work of her prede- 
cessor. Otherwise the effect is like attempting to 
hammer into shape a piece of iron by striking no two 
blows on the same place; energy is dissipated and the 
result slow or negutive. 

The use of one and the sume text-book in succeed- 
ing grades enables teachers to work along identical 
lines. It is like playing a game of ball or cricket on 
a field that has been measured and laid out properly. 
Tmagine a baseball field with the base lines running 
in all directions. Not only would it be more difficult 
to play a successful game, but there would be no 
pleasure in it. So there is no pleasure for the teacher 
when there are no base lines in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and grammar, as when one teacher is allowed 
to go one way and another another way. Teaching 
is a difficult art at best, and especially when out of 
the appropriate paths. 

Pupils advance from grade to grade once or twice 
a year; they are thus compelled to change teachers; 
now if weadd to this change of teachers a change of 
text-book the hardship is increased. This is what 
happens: First, discouragement, then indifference, 
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and lastly a positive dislike for school. To «this 
change of teachers and consequent break in the con- 
tinuity of a child’s progress we must attribute the 
loss of many pupils all through the school course, 

Owing to the fact that many parents change their 
residences from year to year pupils are transferred 
in large numbers from school to school. 

Teachers are being constantly transferred from 
school to school. It wonld not only be a hardship 
upon children, but « hardship upon teachers to be re- 
quired after having mastered one system of, say, 
geography, so as to know where to put a finger upon 
a reference, to lay aside this knowledge and begin 
over again with a new book. Just as a mathematician 
becomes accustomed io one set of tables, an account- 
ant to one form of hookkeeping, a banker or busines; 
man to one system of transacting his business, a 
eommuter to his railway time table, the teacher be- 
comes acqnainted with her text-book. 

To secure so far as practicable uniformly good re- 
sults throughout the entire system is the task set for 
the superintendent and his supervisors. To this end 
schools are visited, inspeeted, and examined, confer- 
ences are held with principals and teachers, and 
grade meetings are conducted. 

A great saving of time and energy will he effected 
if all schools and teachers are following the same 
general plans and methods. Multiplicity of plans 
and methods in a school system, where of all places 
in the world co-operation is necessary, is fatal to suc- 
cess. Where a number of persons are required to 
work together individual likes and dislikes must give 
way to co-operative ends. The highest freedom is 
found in co-operation. 

Instead of being hampered, for instance, by the 
conditions of twentieth eentury living, with its laws, 
customs, and traditions, we enjoy a thousand times 
greater liberty and exercise it in a thousand more 
ways than did our remote ancestors who may have 
lived in a wilderness untrammeled by social conven- 
tions of any kind. In contending, therefore, for a 
reasonable uniformity I am contending for greater 
individual freedem; under usual conditions the laz- 
ter cannot be.secured without the former. Educa- 
iional progress is greater when the schools are. so to 
speak, on the track. Teachers, principals, children, 
everybody has the greatest freedom when acting 
under uniform conditions. Freedom is neither an- 
archy nor slavery. 

The prescription and use of a single text-book 
does not, in fact or in theory, shackle the teacher; 
on the contrary, it sets her free in the truest and 
highest sense. ‘T'o maintain that one loses his per- 
sonal freedom when required to do as another does 
is opposed to all the teachings of science. We need 
have no feer that in training children aceording to a 
system of law, order, and uniformity, and in impos- 
ing upon the teachers of our children reasonable re- 
straints, we are violating the divinity of childhood or 
the natura! righis of man. 

In prescribing a single text-hook, let no one say 
that his rights are impaired or his reasonable free- 
dom restricted. 

So long as the individual parent bonght and paid 
for the hooks of pupils the use of two books of sub- 
stantially the same kind was almost unprece:lented 
and always considered as extravagant. It would have 
been suicide for any board or superintendent to have 
compelled the purchase of more hooks than were ac- 
tually needed. Is it less extravagant under a free 
text-book system when the dollar does not come im- 
mediately from the pocket of the parent, but in- 
directly through the taxes? In one case the parent 
knows what he pays for and would resist extrava- 
gance; in the other he does not, since in the general 
tax budget and shuffle of municipal expenditures the 
extra dollar that is paid for the extra book is lost 
sight of. 

To urge that the substitution of a new book for an 
old book of a like kind involves no additional expense 
becavee principals have a fixed sum allowed them for 
books and supplies is a weak sophistry. and will not 

stand close analysis. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES V. NO. I. 


T have had nine weeks, from July 9 to Septeim- 
ber 9, of steady life with teachers and students in 
state university summer schools, in summer norma!s, 
and in county institutes among the West Virginia 
hills in their grandeur, on the rolling prairies of 
Iowa, on the hanks of the noble Mississippi, on the 
grape-fringed southern shore of Frie, in the heart of 
the home of the Buckeye. in the valley of the blue 
Mnskegon, beside the broad Susquehanna, and 
among the eastern mountains of the Keystone state. 
The Saturdays and Sundays have been spent other- 
wheres, divorced from association with the week life. 
It has been ene great holiday without a care or 
burden—though I did lecture 147 times in the nine 
weeks, and did an amount of writing that is not sus- 
ceptible of estimaticn—with no hotel hardship, rai!- 
road inconvenience, or annoying comradeship. 
Times ont of number | have said: “How wonderfully 
beautiful God and men ,have made this twirling 
world of ours, especially this part of it, and how 
many charming persons are scattered all about!” 

And yet, with thirty years of blessed memories of 
travel from sea to sea, with no shuddering recollec- 
tion haunting any one of the 1,000 cities and towns 
in which I have camped for a night or more, there is 
nothing quite so delightful as Massachusetts, 
through whose every city and town I had driven for 
pleasure more than a third of a century ago, and 
with which the acquaintance has been maintained by 
constant familiarity and friendship through these 
years. 

After a Western trip—and I have had 50,000 
miles of travel in the twelve months from September 
to September—it is always a surprise that one can 
get about so rapidly and can do so much in a day 
here. For example. note the doings of three days 
May, when, with the best companionship, Wwe 
took a moving train across the state, ‘Visiting en 
route with one of New England’s most enjoyable col- 
lege presidents. From Westfield we took an exhil- 
arating ten-miles’ electric car ride over the streetless 
hills to Helyoke for dinner and a visit and confer- 
ence with the Massachusetts director of the N. E. A., 
Louis P. Nash; then an eight-miles’ trolley ride to 
Northampton for an afternoon of school visitation 
with James H. Carfrey and a lecture on Jonathan 
Edwards in the city in which he spent most of his 
life; then a ride back to Westfield for a dinner and 
evening reception at the home of Will S. Monroe, 
who is in a elass by himself when it comes to know!- 
edge of educational men and literature in America 
amd Kurope, and whose home bears evidence of this 
in every room. 

For a second day: After an early breakfast we 
were driven for twenty miles over the foothills of the 
Berkshires, where the birds were at concert pitch, 
and the wild spring blossoms dancing in the morn- 
ing sun. Iteturning from the drive we started on a 
thirty-miles’ trolley ride through Holyoke, East- 
hampton, Northampton, Hadley, and Deerfield to 
Greenfield,—in the famous Connecticut valley all the 
way, with the apple trees arrayed for Whitsunday, 
and laden in their dainty blush as they have not 
been in many a May. Then by steam train we sk Tie] 
the Deerfield valley where it is broadest and best, to 
Shelburne Falls, thence by street cars to Colerain, 
nestled so secure that it boasts that the locomotive 
whistle never has been and never will be heard echo- 
ing among her mountains. It was a perfect night. 
It was a luxury to lecture. 

The third day: An early morning romp through 
fields and forests when the cattle were going to pas- 
ture. What an experience to meet rabbits, squirrels, 
and birds that had never been jarred by the thunder 
of traffic on the world’s highway! And such appe- 
tites as we took back to the hotel, and such a glori- 
ous reception as our appetites had when we got back. 
Then a street-car ride to Shelburne Falls, and that 
absolutely matchless steam-car experience by the 


frolicsome Deerfield, bumping against the precipitous 
‘mountains, first on this side and then on that, until 
we were buried beneath the Hoosac monntain, out 
from under which we crawled on the western side 
four miles and more from the place we entered on the 
east. At the station we were met by Principal Frank 
F. Murdock of the North Adams. normal school, 
who has no superior among the makers of teachers. 
After visiting the normal school, we rode for.twenty 
miles through as varied, unusual, and delightful 
mountain scenery as one could desire. From North 
Adams we went to Pittsfield, where we took the 
Southwest Limited for the Exposition at St. Louis 
and the Nationa] Iditorial Association, getting into 
the berth for the night in Central New York. 
Where else could one get in so much of scenic beauty 


and charming experience in three days as on this’ 


mid-May trip? It is easier to ask than answer. 
A. Ii. Winship. 


TH# MIND OF THE WORLD. 
BY R. L, BRIDGMAN, BOSTON, 

[ Note.-—This article is a condensation of one in 
the series of articles upon the organization of the 
world as a single political body which has appeared 
im several magazines: “A World Legislature,” in the 
Atlantic of March, 1903; “National Sovereignty Not 
Absolute,” in the Arena of April, 1904; “The World- 
Constitution,” in the New England Magazine for 
July, 1904; “World-Organization Secures World- 
Peace,” in the Atlantic for September, 1904, and 
“The World-Executive” in the New England for 
September, 1904, and there are others to appear. | 

At the session of the Massachusetts legislature of 
1903 there was adopted unanimously by Senate and 
House a resolution asking Congress to authorize the 
President to invite the nations of the world to a 
mecting to join in establishing a regular inter- 
national congress “to deliberate upon the various 
questions of common interest to the nations and to 
make recommendations thereon to the governments.” 
A memorial to the same effect has been sent to our 
national Congress signed by the judges of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, by other judges, by 
leaders in religious, professional, and business life, 
and indorsed by the governor, just as the Massachu- 
setts governor has indorsed the Massachusetts reso- 
lution. This movement for the organization of the 
world as a single political body, for that, is the end 
toward which it tends, has reached the stage where 
it is not required to apologize for itself, but it can 
demand attention upon its merits. 

Already over thirty special conferences or con- 
gresses have been held by the nations, representing 
the world with more or less imperfection, to discuss 
particwar subjects of large importance. The best 
illustration is the congress whereby the Universal 
Postal Union was established, which includes every 
nation on the globe having organized government. 
That is, the mind of the world has begun to assert 
itself for the good of the world. The consolidating 
forces of the times which are operating to change 
corporations into trusts are bringing the nations into 
a larger unity. and each step seems to be inevitable 
in the evolution of business and polities. ‘Tribes 
have become nations. Our thirteen colonies have 
passed from separate governments to a national one. 
Further unity is surely coming. We have a national 
consciousness now, but there is nowhere a_ world- 
consciousness. Yet it is as fitting to speak of “the 
mind of the world” as of “the mind of the United 
States.” Judging by the progress toward world- 
unity since the establishment of the Hague Court of 
Arbitration it is more reasonable to expect a world- 
consciousness among all the nations than it was to 
expect, a fow years before that court was established, 
that it would ever come into being. Our national 
self-consciousness has already developed a national 
spirit which will forever prevent the secession of one 
part of the Union froin the others, and the next step 


Che world is not a playground, 


it is a schoolroom.— Drummond, 
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in the evolution is for a world-consciousness to ap- 
pear. 

Just imagine the sitnation which will exist,—and 
it seems an absolutely safe prediction to say that it 
will exist,—when there is a world-mind as fully self- 
conscious and enthusiastic for itself as the national 
mind of the United States, or Germany, or Japan, or 
of any of the great nations is for itself. Enthusiasra 
for the goed of the whole will override jealousies of 
all the parts, just as the national bond overwhelms 
all differences between Massachusetts and South 
Carolina, or as it prevents the sectional feeling 
which sometimes appears between the East and the 
West from becoming anything worse than a passing 
ruffle on the placid surface of smooth national unity. 
‘There will ‘be such a bond of race unity that it will 
raise the nations upon an unspeakably higher plane 
than is now enjoyed. Friendliness will be developed 
where now there is misunderstanding and distrust, 
and the better the people of the world come to know 
each other, the hetter they will like each other. II- 
lustrations of this, overstepping race and religous 
hounds, are seen in the cases of the United States 
and Japan, while the personal good-will hetween 
hundreds of thousands of Americans and as many 
more prominent and infiuential people all over the 
face of Europe shows what will prevail around the 
world when the mind of the world comes into full 
possession of its own. | 

But world-sentiment will tell only half of the 
storv. World-intelleet will manage world-affairs with 
regard to the prosperity of the whole, just as the 
statesmanship of the United States is occupied with 


the prosperity of the whole, not of the parts by — 


themselves, and finds the. well-being of the parts in 
their subordination to the well-being of the whole, 
not in a system of compromises in which the whole 
has no consideration whatever. World-business, 
managed for the good of the world, will demonstrat: 
its own reason for being as fully as the welfare of the 
United States as a whole has already proved its right 
to exist as an ohiect of legislation, aside from the 
welfare of the individual states. 

But there is a further consideration yet, and one of 
tremendous force. Muan’s most important develop- 
ment is in the sphere higher than the material. The 
action of the mind upon the hody is a well-established 
fact of our existence, and the subordination of the 
body to the mind is as hard a premise to overthrow 
as the counter one that the mind depends upon the 
body for its vigor. Again let national affairs supply 
an illustration. What a stimulus upon laziness and 
meanness of spirit is the belief that our nation has a 
great mission in the world. that.its people are as 
smart as any in the world, and that American brains 
and pluck can do anything they set out to do! The 
national.mind seizes wpon the atoms of which our 
national citizenship is composed and-fills every one 
of them with higher ideals and higher possibilities 
than were possible in any one of these persons if the 
national impulse were Jacking. We are a better peo- 
ple because of our national self-consciousness. 

In the same way the world-mind would seize upon 
{he persons within its ample field and the stimulus 
of a world-mind would give vigor and courage for 
greater and better things for the future. In fact, 
there would operate upon the jealous, suspicious, and 
combative elements in the nations such a mind-cure 
as would make the world a different place to live in. 
The entire environment for those who manage 
affairs between nations would be changed so that 
present problems would lose their perplexing fea- 
tures, ant the world would be ready to advance to 
the solution of other pressing matters involving the 
happiness of the race which would demand atten- 
tion. 

The subject is larger than can be treated ade- 
quately in a few minutes, but it is pertinent here to 
insist positively that all the benefits predicted are 
reasonable, in view of the recent progress with the 
Hague Court of Arbitration and with the action of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania toward a regular in- 
ternational congress, and that the advantages de- 
scribed from the development of the world-mind are 
as certain to be enjoyed as that the laws of mind will 


continue to operate in the world. 


CHICAGO PLAYGROUNDS 


Do you know how to play “Johnnie is dead,” 
“Miss Jennie O’ Jones,” and “Farmer in the dell”? 

If not, there are hundreds of children at the 
Moseley playground, Twenty-fourth street an‘l 
Michigan avenue, who would like nothing better 
than to show you how. No code of rules is to be 
found in any book. The rules, however, are iron- 
clad, and are included in the lore of the child tene- 
ment world. 

The sound of merrymaking from this “children’s 
paradise” on a Friday afternoon would leave no 
dowbt in the stranger’s mind as to the poularity of 
public playgrounds. Friday is the great day there, 


ag the rabbi tells the little ones they, must stay home — 


on Saturdays and not play. But on the sixth day all 
the little Jacobs and Rebeceas in the neighborhood 
canycome and “mage playings” with the other boys 
and girls. 

The assembly is cosmopolitan. No color line is 
drawn. Brown-eyed Dinah Jones, and little Gawdze 
Washington are as welcome on the “teeter-!auzhter,”’ 
as the Bessies and.Charlies, or the tiny Chinese girl, 
Foo Ling, daughter of Sam Ling of the “chop suey 
district.” There are children from Michigan avenue, 
children from Clark street, and children from the 
“red light district.” And as to the noise? The 
neighbors have grown accustomed to that, just as 
they have grown used to the cable cars, the rag man, 
the hurdy-gurdy, and a hundred other things. 

The city, following the example set by the 
Woman’s club six years ago, has spent thousands of 
dollars in establishing and maintaining nine munici- 
pal playgrounds, most of them in the congested 
districts. The grounds have been graded and fenced 
in. Cinder rynning tracks have been laid, and the 
field has been equipped with swings, merry-go- 
rounds, sec-saws, and everything else necessary to 
the making of a healthy child. In the winter the 
fields are flooded for skating and free toboggan slides 
are put up. 

Seven more playgrounds are to be equipped in the 
next year. 

August was a busy time at all of the playgrounds. 
The athletic contests, for which the Merchants’ club 
furnished prizes, were the attractions. At the Web- 
ster grounds, hirty-third and La Salle streets, the 
girls’ pole-climbing contest was the feature of the 
meet. There were relay races for both girls and boys, 
jumping, pole-vaulting, and shot-putting contests, 
The prizes included baseballs and ‘bats, footballs, 
dollhouses. tennis racquets, catching gloves, and 
other treasures coveted alike by boys and girls. 

As soon as school begins the football teams begin. 
to practice for the series of contests in the play- 
ground league. Shower baths and dressing rooms in 
the larger grounds afford good facilities for training. 
Practice can be kept up at night under electric 
lights. 

The track is used by high school athletes and even 
college students. Sometimes a messenger boy sprints 
a half mile in practice to improve his speed. The 


directors say many boys once leaders of “gangs,” by 


working off their surplus energy on the athletic field, 
have avoided the course followed by the car barn 
bandits. Since the playgrounds have been estab- 
lished statistics show petty crimes and rowdyism in 
the neighborhood have diminished. 

But the boys do not have all the good times to 
themselves. For-the girls there aré classes in raffia 
work and plain and fancy sewing. Under the in- 
struction of: kindergarten teachers who have passed 
civil service. examinations, the children are taught 
how to make picture frames, belts, and mats. Ex- 
hibitions of this work will be held in connection with 
the annual field days. 


Our lives are little, but our times are great. 
We come, we'see, we linger, and we pass, 
Weave but a single thread in web of state, 
Or give the field a single spear of grass. 
We are too often like a boyish class, 
Where each one stumbles through his dozen lines, 
And locks hewildered at the stubborn mass 
Of foreign words and intricate designs,— 
But !o! when all is done, through all an Iliad shines. 
—Rossiter Johnson. 


COLLEGE KNGLISH, 


BY EDITH GILES, 


QUESTIONS ON TENNYSON’S ‘PRINCESS.”--(1T.) 


What does she claim to have found to be “our 
meaning here”? : 

does the princess idealize great deeds? 

What does the princess place above love? 

What is the interlude between Cantos IIT. and 
IV.? 

Janto IV, Wihat is the story of Canto IV? 

Dseribe the scene which opens this canto. 

What was the prince’s song? 

How was it received? 

What was C'yril’s song? 

What was the result of it? 

What happened to the princess? 
- Describe the scene when the prince and Florian 
were brought before the princess. 

What was Lady Blanche’s argument? 

What interruption came? 

Whose were the letters? 

What did they say? 

What was the prince’s defense? 

How did the princess receive it? 

How did she quiet the tumult? 

What order did she give? 

How does the character of the princess appear in 
this canto? 

Is she like or unlike the princess of the preced- 
ing canto? 

What is the interlude between Cantos IV. and V.? 

What changes the scene of action? 

Canto V. Tell the story of this canto. 

Describe the opening scene. 

Who was held in captive? Why? 

Where did Florian find Psyche? 

What was Psyche’s sorrow? 

What was the question between the kings? 

What was the prince’s argument? 

What was the prince’s defense of Idat 

NDeseribe Arac’s approach, using Tennyson’s words 
so far as possible. 

How was the question to be decided? 

To whom was the final decision left? 

How was the messenger received? 

What was Ida’s answer? 

What words were significant in it? 

What do you think of the postscript? 

What does it tell you of Ida? 

Does it make her character weaker or stronger? 
Less or more beautiful? 

Describe the tournament. 

What was the result, of it? 

What song comes between Cantos V. and VI.? 

‘Tell the story of Canto VI. 

Make a descriptive sketch of the picture which the 
third stanza gives you. 

Who was “that great dame of Lapidoth?” 

What do you think of Ida’s song as a heroic poem? 

Compare it with Debora’s song, Judges V. 

What is the difference in type? 

Why did Ida open the college? 

What did she do when she found the prince? 

How did Psyche find her child? 

What did T’syche plead for after she had received 
her child? 

What was Gama’s plea? 

What was Ida’s answer? 

What did she ask of the father of the prince? 

What followed? 

What is. the interlude between Cantos VI. and 

Tell the story of Canto VIT. 

T'o what use was the college put now? 

How did Ida feel it? 

Should you call this a noble sorrow or not? 

What was the end of Psyche’s story? Of Florian’s? 

Describe the awakening of the prince. 

What was Ida’s defense of herself? 

What was the prince’s answer? 

What does the prince say of his mother? 
_ What would you say of the poetry of that passage? 

What is the end of the story? 
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What is the substance of the conclusion? 

What picture closes it? 

How would you describe Tennyson’s character of 
the Princess? 

What is his purpose in writing the poem? 

Why did he not make her “true heroic, true 
sublime”? 

What underlies the whole poem? 

What passage in each canto would you select as 
the finest? 


SOME AMIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE.—(XXL) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON, 


THE DOG.—(L.) 

“Nowadays,” says Robert Louis Stevenson, “the 
pride of man denies in vain his kinship with the 
original dust. He stands no longer like a thing 
apart. Close at his heels we see the dog, prince of 
another genus; and in him, too, we see dumbly tes- 
tified the same cultus of an unattainable ideal.” 

The dog has been called “the friend of man,” and 
that he has deserved this title from early ages is wit- 
nessed by the legends that have come down to us. 
One beautiful story tells that the dog, “alone among 
brutes, followed Adam out of Eden’s garden.” A 
legend handed down by the Arabs, which was men- 
tioned in a previous article of this series, is worth 
repeating here. It relates that when our first father 
and mother went forth from Paradise, Allah, in com- 
passion, gave them two friends, the dog to defend 
them, the cat to comfort them. To fit each one for 
its duty, Allah bestowed upon the dog the spirit of 
a brave man, upon the cat the soul of a gentle 
woman. Nobly has the dog fulfilled the task thus 
set him, till he has become the very symbol of 
fidelity. Perhaps if the cat had been as carefully 
trained and well cared for, she might have become 
the comfort to her owners in general that she has 
been to those who have understood and appreciated 
her. 

But far back in the early history of man, in the 
ages when he was slowly working his way up from 
the lowest depths of savagery, we find the dog 
shared his rude cave-shelter, joined him in the hunt, 
and either starved or feasted afterwards, or herded 
the sheep and guarded the flock when his master 
had begun to make provision for the future. In 
Danish kitchen-middens, in the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland, and generally in the deposits of the 
Bronze Age in Europe, his remains are found with 
those of his master’s. While in some cases these 
remains may show only that the animal was used 
for food, it is probable that he became more and 
more a companion as the years rolled by. 

But whence came this faithful creature, and what 
position does he hold among the host of quad- 
rupeds? The origin of the dog is so uncertain be- 
cause of his long association with man that it is 
said, “There are few more vexed questions in the 
archaeology of natural history.” The jackal, the 
bunasu, and the Indian wolf have all been proposed 
as the ancestors of our canine friend. It is at least 
probable, however, that man in different countries 
selected different wild types from among those he 
knew best, and that he often crossed the breeds. 

To answer the second question, we turn to the 
great order of Carnivora, the flesh-eating animals of 
the world, which includes creatures as unlike as cats 
and seals, and contains lions, tigers, hyenas, wolves, 
bears, and sea-lions. One division of carnivores 
consists entirely of land animals, the other of sea 
animals. The group of land animals, again, con- 
tains several families—one of bears, another of 
weasels and otters, a third of the raccoon and its 
allies, also the family of civets, and, highest of all, 
the cats, in addition to the dog family, The mem- 
bers of this family—the Canidae, from the Latin 
canis, a dog—all resemble either the wolf or the fox 


in general appearance, though varying greatly in 
size. They may have longer or shorter legs, and a 
tail shorter than the wolf's, though never longer 
than the “brush” of the fox. The ears are some- 
times very long. The color varies from gray to a 
yellowish or reddish brown., In winter the coat of 
hair is longer and thicker, and generally paler in 
color, with sometimes a soft, woolly underfur be- 
neath the outer coat. 

All the Canidae depend largely upon their acute 


Side view of the teeth ofa wolf. (Mivart. 


sense of smell in tracking their prey, though they 
have also keen sight and hearing, and nearly all 
hunt by night. All are land animals, but some of 
them can climb trees in a jumping fashion, and all 
either make burrows in the earth or take possession 
of hollow trees and caves, or the deserted burrows 
of other creatures. 

Wolves hunt their prey in packs, and are danger- 
ous even to man. Jackals feed on carrion. Most 
Canidae will eat lizards, mice, and insects, as well 
as birds and their eggs; near rivers or on the sea- 
shore they catch shellfish and crustaceans; and in 
the far North the Arctic fox lives upon fish. There 
are some even that will not reject vegetable food and 
enjoy a fruit diet. 

The howl is the characteristic cry of the dog 
family, but a sort of yelping bark is uttered by some 
species. Wolves confined near barking dogs learn 
to imitate them. 

The range of the wild Canidae is from Spitz- 
bergen and Siberia to Java and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and from the Arctic ocean to Tierra del 
Fuego. They are entirely absent, however, except 
for a single form, from Australia and the neighbor- 
ing islands, from Celebes, the Philippines, and Cey- 
lon, and also from Madagascar and the West Indies. 
The exception is the dingo, found wild in Australia. 

What are the physical peculiarities of this do- 
mestic animal with such close connections among 
wild beasts the world over? By contrast with the 


cats, the next best known of the carnivores, the dog” 


has a longer muzzle and longer limbs, which are 
less closely held to the body, and hence better 
adapted to running rather than climbing or spring- 
ing. The feet are well padded, like the cat’s, with 
an abundance of thick, tough cushions. In wild 
dogs the great toe is missing, but the “dew-claw” is 
its representative in our domestic friend. The fore- 
foot always has a short thumb that but seldom 
reaches the ground. The rather blunt claws are not 
in the least retractile, and thus become worn at the 
tip. Dogs walk on their toes, as the cats do, and 
hence are classed as digitigrade. The teeth are of 
the carnivorous type, but the cutting teeth are less 
perfectly adapted for cutting and less powerful than 
the cat’s. 

Tn the long centuries of training and intimate as- 
sociation with man, the dog has acquired almost 
human intelligence, while in character he often puts 
man to shame. Faithfulness that never betrays a 

(Continued on page 174.) 


AN ARITHMETIC TALK.—(I1) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


SQUARES. 
The learning of the squares of numbers to 100 is fas- 
civating, and of high mental value. These squares 


are:— 
1 4 9 16 25 36 49 64 8 100 
11 12 13 #14 #15 16 #17 «18 «19~=(20 
12: 144 169 196 225 256 289 324 361 400 
21 22 2 24 25 

441 484 529 576 625 


The squares increase regularly. 

Each square is as much larger than the last as the sum 
of the last number squared plus the new one, 

2 3 4 5 
4 9 1 & 
9 is 5 more than 4, 

16 is 7 more than 9. ! 

25 is 9 more than 16. 

Now 5 is 2 plus 3, 7 is 3 plus 4,9 is 4 plus 5. 

For practical purposes the new square is 1 more than 
twice the last number squared. 

6 7 8 y 10 
36 49 64 81 100 

49 is 12 more than 36. 

64 is 15 more than 49, 

8i is 17 more than 64. 

100 is 19 more than 81. 

13 is 1 more than 2x6. 
15 is 1 more than 27. 
17 is 1 more than 2x38. 
19 is 1 more than 2x9, 

In building up the squares, therefore, you add the 
next highest odd number to the last square, 
ie many will be added to 10@ to get the square of 
‘3 Add the next odd number to 19 or 21 ; 121 is square of 
inca much will be added to 121 to make the square of 

Further, it is interesting to note the ending figure of 
the squares. 

They go up to 25 thus: 0, 1, 4, 9, 6, endings. 

From 25 they go backward: 6, 9, 4, 1, 0, endings. 

As follows:— 

0, 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 100. 

Much depends upon a clear appreciation of the ebb 
and flow of these endings up to 25 and back to 100, for 
they are the same in the squaring of the first 5 numbers 
and the last 5 of each 10. 

For illustration: — 


30 31 3233 34 35 
300 «1024 «1989 1156 1225 


1296 1269 1444 1521 1600 


This same principle holds true up to the square of 25 
and then back to the square of 50, then forward to 15 
and hack to 100. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that one never 
needs to learn more than the squares of the first 25, and 
since one already knows the squares of the first 12, he 
never has to learn more than the squares from 13 to 25. 

For illustration: — 


169 196 225 256 289 324 361 400 
21 22 23 25 
441 486 529 576 625 


‘Then the squares go backward except the hundreds. 
For illustration:— 


% 

576 «676 ! 
2 27 
529739 
228 
484 784 
441 841 


For clearer effect we present the squares in lines by 


themselves. Pead back from 26 to 29 
21 22 23 24 25 
441 484 529 576 625 
$41 784 729 676 
29 28 27 26 
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From 50 it moves straight forward again: 
0 44:2 3.4.6 
£.6°9 @ 


60 53 838 54 ~ 55 
2500 2601 2704 2809 2916 3025 


Thus the squares to 25 are repeated up to the squares 
of 75 and then they retreat from 75 to 100 as from 25 to 
50. 

70 71 12 73 74 75 

4900 5041 5184 5329 5476 5625 


6400 6241 6084 5929 5776 


INDUSTRIES.—(XI.) 


VERMONT QUARRIES. 


As the summer tourist is swept rapidly through 
the Green Mountain state, he catches from the car 
windows vistas of entrancing beauty. The hills— 
loftier or lowlier—are green to their summits with 
forests or pastures; while pretty, well-kept, and fer- 
tile farms nestle in the numberless valleys by the 
water-courses. 

But he little dreams that on those hills and in 


‘those valleys, hidden away by the green drapery of 


the season, are some of the richest, most productive 


® 


SPLITTING OUT GRANITE SHATT. 
[Courtesy of Jones Brothers, Barre, Vt.] 


It does the mind a deal of good to think keenly enough 
to recite the squares to 100. 

It develons accuracy. 

It develops persistent thinking and clean-cut atten- 
tion. 

The entire list of squares is given for reference and 
illustration, beginning with 625. 


51—2601 76-—5776 
27—729 52—2704 77—5929 
28—-784 53—2809 78-—6084 
29— 342 54-—291€ 79—6241 
30—900 55—3025 80—6400 
21—961 56—3136 81—6561 
32—-1024 57—3249 82—6i724 
33—1089 58—3364 883—6889 
34-1156 59—3481 &4—7056 
35—1225 60-3600 85—7225 
36—1296 61—3721 86—7396 
387—1369 62—3844 87—7569 
38—1436 63—2969 88—7744 
39—1521 64—4096 89—7921 
40—1600 65—4225 90--8100 
41—1681 66—4356 91—R8281 
42—1764 67—4489 92—8464 
43—1849 68—41624 93—8649 
44—-1936 69—4761 94—8836 
45 —2025 70—4900 95--9025 
46—2116 71—5041 $6—9216 
AT—2209 72—5184 97—9409 
48—2304 73—6229 98—9604 
49—2401 74—5476 99—9801 
50—2500 75—5625 100—1.0000 
CORRECTIUN. 


“In Charade, in issue of August 25, for ‘bounty’ read 
county.” 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


But nobody has ever proposed to throw aside 
hooks as instruments of teaching and discipline. 
Such a proposition would involve cutting the child 
off in great degree from the past. It would involve 
the renuneiation of the major part of civilization 
and would be a long step toward barbarism: The 
beok must be retained—to this all agree—B <A. 
Hinsdale. 


quarries on this continent, and destined in time to 
bring incalculable wealth to both owner and worker. 

The forces that in the distant geologic eras made 
physical Vermont what she is, can only be faintly 
imagined, ‘The days of submergment must have 
been long for the deposit of the vast beds of lime- 
stone, which in time became marble; and for the lay- 
ing of the argillaceous measures, which afterwards 
hardened into slate. And then came those Titanic 
eruptions, which forced the molten rock up through 
the limestone and the slate, and left it when cooled 
as giant hills of the finest granite in the world. 

The important quarrying industries of Vermont 
are in slate, granite, and marble. Eighteen thousand 
men are employed in them, and the annual product 
is conservatively estimated at $6,000,000. Vermont 
is second only to Pennsylvania in the value of rock 
products quarried and sold annually. 

SLATE. 


The first slate quarry was opened at Fairhaven in 
1839, and there soon followed the production of 
roofing slate, which has maintained considerable 
magnitude ever since. Large exports are made to 
London and Bristol in England, and also to South 
Africa. 

The slate belt is on the west side of the Green 
Mountain range, and stretches from Castleton to 
Poultney and Pawlet. This belt, in Rutland county, 
is about thirty miles long, and from two to ten miles 
broad. 

East of the mountains, deposits are found at 
Northfield, and at Fairlee on the Connecticut. ‘The 
deposit at Fairlee is, in places, over 1,000 feet in 
thickness. Northfield slate is a good, clear black, 
which does not fade. It is a fine roofing slate. Few 
quarries have less waste, the measures having been 
uncontaminated when being deposited. 

Vermont slate is of many colors, unfading green, 
sea green, purple, dark gray, black, and variegated. 
In the museum at the state house at Montpelier may 
be seen samples of marbleized slate, with every color 
of the rainbow, and the choicest mottled effect. 


These are specially adapted for ornamental tiles 
about a fireplace. 

There are about 150 slate quarries in Vermont, 
either regularly or temporarily worked. ‘They pro- 
duce about one-fifth of all the slate quarried in the 
United States. The value of the product for 1901 
was $1,162,000. 

GRANITE. 


In early days, it was generally recognized that 
Vermont had great beds of granite. But that it 


. would ever become industrially valuable was not then 


believed. 

Tn the thirties, the state house at Montpelier was 
built of Barre granite. The monster fluted columns 
of the portico were drawn out by ox teams. Yet the 
prophecy was made and quite freely echoed: “This is 
the last structure that will eyer be built of Barre 
granite.” 

About twenty-five years ago, an order for 
10,000,000 paving blocks came from Troy, N. Y., and 
this stimulated activity on Millstone hill. To-day 
2,000 men are engaged in these quarries, and the 
sheds for dressing the stone are the largest in the 
world. 

In 1897, a single granite shaft was taken out, that 
brought $90,000. The annual output of the Barre 
quarries is over $1,000,000. 

Barre granite is gray, or bluish gray, remarkably 
fine-grained, and takes an exquisite polish. It 
weathers’ finely, and holds its color. Kor monu- 
mental work, it is highly esteemed. It is too valu- 
able now io be ever used for paving stones. 

A monument to Robert Burns, in the city of 
Barre, is perhaps the noblest piece of granite carving 
to be found anywhere the world over. ' 

Of the finer grades of granite for monumental 
work, Vermont sold last year more than twice as 
much as any other state. The largest granite con- 
tract the state has ever known was for the capitol at 
Harrisburg, Penn. The almost pure white granite 
from the quarry at Bethel is being extensively fur- 
nished for the colossal new railway station in course 
of erection at Washington. 

Granite of various grades is found all over Ver- 
mont. She has enough to supply the world. Great 
beds, and what may come to be the best beds, are 
yet practically untouched. The imports of the gray 
Scotch granite have practically ceased, the Vermont 
article having superseded it. Near Washington vil- 
lage, Orange county, is a granite indestructible by 
fire, which must in time become very valuable. 


MARBLE. 


Vermont is the marble centre of the world. The 
last United States census shows that of all marble 
produced in the country, Vermont quarried 62 per 
cent., and for monumental purposes 90 per cent. 

Standing on the Delectable mountain, and gazing 
from Middlebury on the north to Bennington on the 
south, one overlooks the principal marble belt. 

Marble was discovered by the earliest settlers in 
this region. The pioneers in and about Shaftesbury 
used fine white marble for the underpinnings and 
fireplaces of their houses. A visiting Englishman 
wrote home: “Some houses at Bennington have 
chimney pieces and hearths of beautifully clouded 
marble as highly polished as any I have seen in 
London.” People went fifty or 100 miles to get 
these beautiful fireplace stones. 

But it was long years before the marble industry 
was developed. The progress was slow to the great 
industry of to-day. $8,000,000 capital ig invested in 
the quarries at present. Pn 1901, the sales amounted 
to $2,750,000. One company alone—of which Sen- 
ator Redfield Proctor is the president—ships over 
5,000 carloads a year, and gives employment to 2,000 
men. ‘l'his is the largest marble company in the 
world. 

Machinery is largely used in the preparation of 
marble to-day. 
taken to the mill, and is sawn into the desired sizes 
by “gang saws.” A “gang” consists of a number of 


{Continued on page 174.) 


The great block from the quarry is ° 
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Foreign visitors to the Exposition are loudest in 
praise of it. 

The Philadelphia teachers are delighted with the 
new salary schedule. 

The school year opens auspiciously. Better edu- 
cational condition and sentiment than ever before. 

Virginia had one exeursion to the St. Louis Ex- 
position with 200 teachers. They were enthusiasts. 


In 1905 or 6 the N. E. A. will go to the Pacific 
Northwest. The teachers will have their way here- 
after. That is what 19 to 17 at St. Louis meant. 


The Chicago schools have an entirely new deal in 
text-books. It is the greatest overturning, or up- 
heaval, that has ever taken place in any city as large 
as Chicago. 

Don’t lie awake nights worrying over the future 
of China, Lieutenant Hobson to the contrary not- 
withstanding. There’ll be no “breaking of China” 
in ovr day. 

By the by no one seems to be laughing at 
George B. Cortelyou. Incidentally, it is worth while 
to remark that he is a graduate of the Westfield, 
Mass., siate normal school. 


President A. E. Turner of Waynesburg College, 
Pennsylvania, goes to the presidency of Trinity Uni- 
versity, Waxahachie, ‘Texas. Dr. Turner is one of 
the attractive young men in college work. 


The public is caliing vigorously through the press 
for the public schools to teach swimming. This is 
promoted by the Slocum disaster, from which most 
would have been saved had they known how to swim. 
These same people wil] cry out against fads when 
they have forced it upon the schools. 


The Pennsylvania teachers as a whole are im- 
mensely pleased that they raised $1,600 in dimes and 
quarters for the glorious vacation that Dr. Houck 
had in Europe, Asia, and Africa. They feel that 
they have established the fact that he is the best 
~beloved educator in the land. 


George IJ. Conley, Boston’s new superintendent, 
took charge of the schools on September 1. There 
are also six new principals, and there is to be a new 
supervisor to sueceed Mr. Conley, so that all in all 
there is much more that is new in the Boston schools 
than ever before at the opening of a school year. 


It is estimated that New York city will have 
115,000 pupils who ean go to school but half a day 
this coming year. This is 40,000 more than last 
year, and yet she has added 20,000 sittings during 
the summer, but this will care for but one-third of 
her 60,000 new comers. No city ever waged such an 
unequal warfare. The Roosevelt theory is too much 
for the authorities. 4 


The Philippine Exposition at St. Louis is the 
most intensely interesting display ever made by the 
people of any land in America heretofore. Those 
who could not, or did not go to the Exposition 
should acquaint themselves with it through a study 
of pictures and articles thereon. There will be much 
thereon in these columns. ‘here are forty ditferent 
tribes, six villages, 70,000 exhibits, and 130 build- 
ings in their St. Louis exhibit. 


CANDIDATE FERRIS. 


Woodbridge N. Ferris, principal of the Big, 


Rapids, Mich., institute, one of the “big things” of 
the Big West by way of private school achievements, 
has quite astonished his schoolmaster friends by 
walking off with the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination. He is a rollicking good speaker and 
will make things lively. Now if the Repubiicans 
had only nominated H. R. Pattengill, what a cam- 
paign thare would have been! - Then the school- 
masters would have set a pace for jollification on 
the stump that it would have been difficult for the 
grave and reverend seniors of the political profes- 
sion to follow. 


THE WORTH OF A TEACHER. 


The courts often decide more matters than are 
called for in the indictment. For instance, in the 
famous railroad accident at Newark, N. J., in which 
several high school boys and girls were killed, the 
court decided that the financial life of a young man 
from fifteen to eighteen was worth nearly double 
that of a young woman of the same age; and now 
a Massachusetts court, in a case against a railroad 
in which a young man teacher was injured, gave 
Frank H. Kirmeyer $12,000 for personal injuries. 
Permanent injury to the nerves of a young man 
who has educated himself to teach and has entered 
successfully upon his chosen profession has a dis- 
tinct value. There are many incidents along many 
lines of life which go to show that a teacher’s life 
increases in financial Worth from year to year. 


JAMES SUCCEEDS DRAPER. 

Dr. Edmund J. James, president of Northwestern 
University, is elected to the presidency of the State 
University of Iinois, to succeed Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, who resigned in February to take the com- 
missionership of New York state. ‘The selection of 
Dr. James is most hearty and the salary is to be 
larger than it has ever been, even to Dr. Draper. 
President James is one of the young men in college 
life. He has been eminently successful in a variety 
of positions. He graduated at Northwestern and 
then took postgraduate work at Harvard. He was 
one of the leading professors at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and then at the University of Chicago 
before taking the presidency of Northwestern, where 
he has had phenomenal success. He has done more 
for university extension work than has any other 


American, and if he carries this work to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois it will be a grand feature of the life 
of the Middle West. 


WHEELING’S AWAKENING. 


Superintendent David E. Cloyd, in open letters 
in the papers of the city, has taken the citizens into 
his confidence on educational affairs.. He has on 
several occasions laid the facts coldly, but firmly and 
fairly, before the city. We hesitate to give his 
figures, which are for home consumption, and can 
but arouse the citizens to their own great need of an 
«wakening, but a few statements will show how 
thoroughly he thas done his work. Taking the 
schools of the cities of the country as a whole as 4 
basis, and not the favored cities, there should be in 
the schools about fifty per cent. more than there are 
at present. With 5,000 in public schools and 2,000 
in private schools, there should be nearly 3,500 more 
children in school to be up to the average, while the 
cost of instruction is but $6.66 on her enrolment, 
which is frightfully low. The otiher large cities of 
West Virginia are upwards of $7, while many cities 
are above $10. . Superintendent Cloyd shows that 
Wheeling is a wealthy city, and has no need or right 
to be behind the procession. 


THE HAY LOADER, 


I recently turned off the public highway in a 
Western state, drove into a vast hayfield, and fel- 
lowed a hay loader as it gathered up every wisp of 
hay in its round. Oh, the thoughts! Oh, the 
memories of days when one set of men raked into 
winrows, another set pitched onto the “riek,” and 
we small boys raked after! Now the small boy 
drives a peir of horses, and one man on the load 
leisurely looks after the even bestowal of the hay ss 
it comes up with the regularity of the sun in his 
course. And it is such a simple machine! The 
wonder is that every farmer did net invent it, and 
it ean be hitched to any rick in a minute’s time. 

1 wond red how much of the educational machin- 
ery is like the old-time hayfield, and how much is 
modernized. How much of the time now required 
for school number work could be saved if a!l would 
do what some are doing by way of climinating steps 
in the processes? How many of the steps in the 
routine of discipline could be abandoned? How 
much would be gained if we would just attach some 
simple principles to school life, and let it run itself 
while we watch it? I wondered as I saw this boy 
and man—the entire hayfield foree—riding, if some 
nervous teachers would not be better off—and their 
pupils also,—if they took life easier in school and 
out. 


SIMPLY CAN’T SPELL, 


A prominent daily paper, not in New England, 
which has given the most, and the most intelligent, 


‘attention to educational affairs of any great daily, 


has recently delivered itself in the following unac- 
countable fashion:—- 

“The current charge that the spelling of public 
school children is atrocious receives the strongest 
sort of confirmation from the refusal of the high 
school principals to allow their pupils to take part 
in a series of spelling matches for prizes, which the 
Eagle offered in order to stimulate interest in this 
fundamental of a common school education. 

“The nub of the matter is just this—the public 
school children cannot spell, The principals of the 
high schools know that they cannot spell, as does 
everybody else who has occasion to receive letters 
from them. Tf a series of competitions were held 
this most troublesome fact of the school situation 
to those on the inside might be revealed to the great 
body of taxpayers. ‘’hen there might arise such a 
hue and ery for common sense and the fundamentals 
of education as would annoy the authorities who 
now make out our scientific and philosophical courses 
of study, which slights spelling for general informa- 
tion about everybody, from Confucius and Buddha 
down to Admiral Togo. 

“If the school should once begin to make time 
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enough for fundamentals, of which spelling is easily 
lirst, there is no telling how many fads and _ frills 
vould have to he cut out to find time for essentials. 
Therefore, the school system emulates the ostrich by 


hiding its head in the sand, in the vain hope that: 


the bad spelling of its pupils will not attract too 
inuch attention so long as they do not permit the 
children to stand up and demonstrate their incom- 
petence. 

“Tt is a silly game, and there would be little chance 
for its success in any case. But this town is too full 
of employers and parents who have heen shocked by 
the shortcomings of school children in this matter to 
make such a refuge available.” 

Now this is language such as few persons could 
use as the editor of the ean. It may be that 
the spelling of the public school children is atrocious, 
and, if so, none are so interested in knowing it as 
are those who are devoting their lives to the public 
service In various ways, and if the editor in question 
knows it and if-he knows “everyone” who knows it, 
he should give seme facts in proof of such a whole- 
sale assertion. What proof does he give? 

Simply this, that the principals of the high schools 
reiused to vllow their schools as such to take part in 
a series of spelling matches instituted by said editor. 
How can this he “proof” of inability to spell? Is it 
judicial, manly, er courteous to attribute such 
motives where there is not the shadow of proof or 
ground of suspicion? This is wholly at variance 
wich the customary standards of this paper. 

May it not be possible that the principals ques- 
tioned the propriety of enlisting the high schools of 
the city in any scheme distinctly promoted by any 
private enterprise? 

May it not be possible that there was as good 
ground for questioning the disinterested devotion of 
the promoters of the scheme as of asserting un- 
equivocally that the reason for refusal was knowl- 
edge that they eannot spell? 

May it not be possible that the high school prin- 
vipals know, as “everybody else knows,” that ability 
to win in a spelling match is wholly a question as to 
whether or not one is born with the genius to spell 
catch words, that it is purely trick work; that if noth- 
ing whatever was taught nineteen-twentieths of the 
children for twelve years they would go down like 
dew before the sun in the presence of the other twen- 
tieth, even if they had had no more teaching of spell- 
ing than is had to-day in the most neglectful school? 

May it not be possible that the principals know 
that it would utterly demoralize a high school to 
have the schools enlisted in such an exciting con- 
test? 

May it not be that the principals know that nine- 
tenths of the words given in a spelling match are 
rarely or never written by nine-tenths of the pupils? 

May it not be possible that a better test would be 
to pit all the children in the high school on a given 
street against all the grown-ups on that street? Or, 
if you please, all the seventh and eighth grade pupils 
with all the grown-ups? Or, if you please, the let- 
ters sent in by parents to teachers be compared with 
their own children’s spelling? 

May it not be possible that ability to spell cor- 
rectly when one gets away from words of constant 
use can never be made a test of scholarship; since 
from George Washington to Thomas B. Reed many 
eminent men have been “atrocious” spellers? 

Let no word herein written be interpreted as 
undervaluing the importance of teaching spelling 
thoroughly, nor as affirming that spelling—or any- 
thing else—is as well taught as it ought to be, cer- 
tainly not as objecting to abundant attention to the 
fundamentals. Tet it be said further that the writer 
has no knowledge as to the spelling in the high 
schools in question, but he has had occasion to make 
some investigations elsewhere, and he would like 
nothing better than to join in a “safe and sane” in- 
vestigation in which he would expect to prove: (1) 
That the students of the high schools can spell better 
than the eitizens who graduated prior to ten years 
ago. (2) That they can spell better than the college 
graduates of more than ten years ago can spell to- 
day. (8) That they can spell better than the profes- 
sional men as a whole in that city. (4) That they 


can spell better than the citizens who are worth 
$20,000 and more. (5) That they can spell the 
words they have occasion to use better than the stu- 
dents of the same age ever spelled such words at any 
other time in our school history. 

In a word, not one scintilla of evidence has as yet 
been produced to my knowledge to prove that stu- 
dents spell less well than ever before, and there have 
been some investigations which show the reverse to 
be true. Now if “everybody” knows that the spelling 
is atrocious it is a curious circumstance, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The greatest battle of the war, and one of the 
greatest in any war, has been raging the past week 
in the neighborhood of Liaoyang. ‘This is a walled 
and fortified city lying in a great plain, with the 
Tuitse river to the north of it. Originally a very 
strong position, it has been heavily fortified during 
the last six months, the best Russian engineers ex- 
pending their efforts in making it as nearly as pos- 
sible invulnerable. Great stores of provisions and 
munitions have beer accumulated there, and all out- 
lying positions toward the west, soutih,.and east 
have been fortified. Krom the 24th to the 27th of 
August, the Japanese directed their attacks against 
these outer defenses, pressing the Russians ‘back 
after obstinate resistance. They took Anping at the 
southeast, and Anshan at the southwest by storm, 
the Russians falling back to a semi-circular line of 
defenses, seven or eight miles outside the city wall, 
with either flank resting wpon the Taitse river. 

* * 


Then, at dawn on the 30th, the Japanese began 
a general attack. The three armies, commanded by 
Generals Kuroki, Nodzu, and Oku, numbering alto- 
gether, it is estimated, 240,000 men, joined in the at- 
tack. General Kuropatkin is believed to have in his 
command from 150,000 to 170,000 men, but his ad- 
vantage in position practically offset the Japanese 
superiority in numbers. The first day’s fighting 
lasted from dawn until dark. The Japanese first 
direeted a terrific artillery fire upon the Russian 
positions, and then charged upon them, thie fighting 
being a part of the time at such close quarters that 
the bayonet was used. The Japanese displayed 
their usual reckless bravery, ‘but the Russians with- 
stood them with equal courage, and the close of the 
day saw no substantial advantage gained. ‘The sec- 
ond day’s fighting lasted until midnight, and was of 
the same sanguinary character, but equally inde- 
cisive. 
It was on the third day that the Japanese 
achieved their hard-won victory. General Kuroki 
threw a division across the Taitse river to flank the 
Russian left, and at the same time General Oku, by 


a succession of furious charges, broke through the’ 


main lines of defense on the Russian right. To save 
himself from being surrounded, no course was open 
to General Kuropatkin except to withdraw his entire 
army from thé’ city to new positions on the right 
bank of the Taitse river. This left him in a des- 
perate plight, and it put the Japanese in possession 
of the city which for months has been the chief ob- 
jective of their movements in northern Manchuria, 
and with it, presumably, of the enormous stores of 
supplies and ammunition which the Russians have 
accumulated there. The losses on either side have 
not yet been computed, but they must ‘have reached 


a horrible total. 


The Russian Baltic squadron put out to sea from 
Cronstadt on August 25 for a ten-days’ trial cruise, 
put for some unexplained reason it returned after 
five days. It was generally believed at St. Peters- 
berg, when it started out, that it would put into 
Libau, and after being joined by transports, colliers, 
and destroyers would there await a suitable time for 
starting for the Far Fast. But no one seriously ex- 
pects that the squadron will be ordered to the 
Pacifie while conditions are what they are at pres- 
ent. The Russian fleets in the Pacific have been 
practically annihilated by the Japanese ships, and 
Russia cannot afford to take chances. with another 


squadron. The ficet when it left Cronstadt com- 
prised about twenty warships, among them four 
battleships and six cruisers. 

* * * 

The political statisticians have been looking over 
the field, and they conclude that there are at least 
seventy Congressional districts which are debatable 
ground, —held, that is, by one party or the other, by 
so small a margin that it is possible for the op- 
posing party to capture them by a little extra exer- 
tion or as the result of a general drift one way or 
the other. his conclusion is naturally calculated 
to stimulate the campaign committees of both politi- 
cal parties to study the situation carefully in these 
close districts, and do their best to hold or to take 
them as the case may be. In the present Congress 
the Repwhlican majority is 34, which, though large 
enough for practical purposes, might easily disap- 
pear before any marked change in the political 
affiliations of voters. It is the practically unbroken 
rule for the last thirty years that the party which 
elects a President elects also a majority of the 
House. 

* * 

The wheat speculation is very active and prices 
are still soaring on the exchanges; but reports from 
the Northwest indicate that the violent advance in 
prices is not justified by the prevailing conditions. 
The Minnesota and Dakota farmers are harvesting 
their wheat and are well pleased with the yield. In 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas, the yield will be 
larger than it wes last year, when 175,000,000 
bushels were ‘harvested, and the yield of other small 
grains will exceed that of last vear by at least 25 
per cent. The formers of the Northwest have pros- 
pered continuously for a series of years, and they 
have Jearned to diversify their crops. Formerly 
wheat was almost their sole dependence, but now 
they engage in dairying, stock raising, fruits, and 
chickens, potatoes, and root crops. It is even said 
that outside of North Dakota the’ farmers could 
lose their entire wheat crop without experiencing 


real hardship. 
~ * * 


Secretary Hay is renewing the attempt which was 
made as far back as when Mr. Blaine was secretary 
of state to persuade. Russia to recognize American 
passports without restrictions. The effort is made 
in the interest of Jews who are naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens. Russian laws allow only foreign Jews 
of certain specified classes.to enter the empire, but a 
liberal policy is pursued in making exceptions to the 
rule where legitimate reasons are given for so doing. 
Upon Russian Jews who have been naturalized 
abroad, however, the law is enforced with unrelent- 
ing severity. The Russian government has steadily 
refused to enter into negotiations on this subject, on 
the ground that the question involved the readjust- 
ment of the entire internal policy of the empire 
toward the Jews. A slight softening of the Russian 
Jewish policy recently gave some ground to hope 
that the government would approach the question 
this time in 2 more yielding temper. but unofficial 
reports from St. Petersburg indicate the contrary. 

* * * 
. The launching of the battleship Louisiana at 
Newport News, August 27, is an event of more than 
ordinary interest, for the reason that the new ship 
is the first of a new class. There are five ships al- 
ready authorized of this class, the Connecticut, 
which is now in process of construction at the 
Brooklyn navy yard, being another. These ships are 
to have a displacement of 16,000 tons. which is 
1,000 tons more than the Virginia and the Rhode 
Island, which were launched last spring. The 
emailer ships, however, are to have a speed of nine- 
teen knots, while only eighteen knots is expected of 
the Touisiana and her sister ships. The new ships 
will have heavier armament than any of our navy 
of ‘earlier construction. They will carry four 12- 
inch and eight &-inch guns, like the others, but in 
the secondary battery they will have %-inch guns, 
which is an entirely new size for this country. The 
navies are tending toward heavier ordnance, the two 
battleships recently sold by Chili to England having 
? 1-2 inch guns in the secondary battery. 
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SOME ANIMALS OF THK NORTHERN INDUSTRIES.—( XI.) 
— (XXL. — 
HEMISPHERE.—(XXL) [Continued from page 171.) AN RPOCH-MAKING SERIES 
esis tial toothless blades of soft iron—in one case sixty 
blades—fastened in a frame at given intervals, and 


trust, gratitude that never forgets a benefactor, de- 
votion that will give life for a friend,—all these have 
been shown over and over by our canine followers, 
till they have come to be the very commonest of 
truths about them. Mark Twain wrote in Pudd’n- 
head Wilson’s calendar: “You pick up a starving 
dog and make him prosperous, he will not bite you. 
This is the principal difference between a dog and a 
man.” Whether we subscribe to the cynical cen- 
clusion or not, the first part of this reflection is as- 
suredly true. An animal so devoted and so valu- 
able certainly deserves kind treatment and good 


care. 

Dogs may easily be kept well and comfortable by 
observing a few simple rules. A light breakfast and 
a good dinner at night, plenty of pure water and 
exercise, perfect cleanliness, and no cushions for 
long-haired dogs may perhaps be called the essen- 
tials. It is said the best bed for animals with long 
coats is a basket lined with a piece of cloth and 
nothing else. Half of a dog biscuit makes a good 
breakfast for a dog of ordinary size. Fresh water 
should be kept in a clean dish where the dog can 
help himself at any time. Such vegetables as cab- 
bage, turnips, carrots, and parsnips, boiled, mashed, 
and mixed with their other food, will be eaten by 
dogs, and are excellent to keep off mange, but the 
only sure preventive is perfect cleanliness. It is 
often forgotten that a dog is not perfectly clean un- 
less the inside of his collar is kept fresh and sweet. 
The brush and comb, if used thoroughly every day, 
will keep off fleas and vermin. In washing a dog, 
which should generally be done about once a fort- 
night, care should be taken in lathering to take the 
head last and not get the soap in his eyes, and in 
rinsing to take the head first. The minimum of 
exercise for a healthy dog is two hours a day. 
Must it not, therefore, be cruel to keep a watch dog 
always chained, both summer and winter? Such 
confinement would make any dog savage. 

Animals that live entirely outdoors have an 
abundance of earth and pure air, the very best disin- 
fectants to be had, and are hence in good health and 
good coat, and the more closely we can imitate 
natural conditions with our domestic animals, the 
better it will be for them. 

It is said that “a bone is a dog’s toothpick,” but 
he should have only those large enough for him to 
gnaw, as small, brittle ones may be swallowed and 
give trouble. Not even a bone or a biscuit should 
ever be given to him on the straw where he sleeps, 
as serious illness may be caused by swallowing 
straw, sawdust, or any other bedding. For minor 
ailments homoeopathic remedies in small and_ oft- 
repeated doses may be all that a dog needs. 


For a dog-bite the only treatment is to tie a liga- 
ture above the wound and cauterize at once. Then 
it is only justice to the dog to keep him long enough 
to find out whether he was really mad. , 

Finally, in training a dog, kindness, patience, and 
firmness are the essentials. It is necessary to re- 
member, says Hammond, that “dogs do not by in- 
stinct understand the English language.’ They 
can learn that we wish them to do a certain thing 
when we utter particular sounds, but they do not 
know what the sounds mean to us. So we have no 
right to get out of patience with a strange dog if he 
does not obey us. Very likely he does not know 
what we want of him. “Probably in the matter of 
tricks the poodle is the most intelligent, but setters, 
pointers, collies, spaniels, and all the different ter- 
riers make attractive and intelligent pets.” 


moved back and forth in the block, upon which sand 
ard water are kept constantly dripping. These 
gangs cut from one to two inches an hour. In the 
works at Proctor, 400 gang-saws are kept running 
day and night. Then when the block is sawn, the 
pieces are sent to other shops to be traced, carved, 


and polished. 


I found a complete collection of marble samples 
in the museum at the state house, and never have [ 
seen anything more beautiful. They were of all 
shades, from the purest white to the darkest blue and 
deepest red. Vermont has the largest bed of abso- 
lutely white marble—pure statuary marble—yet dis- 


covered in this country. Its tension and toughness 


are ahead of the finest Italian Carrara, and it has 
practically supplanted that product. Some of the 
samples I saw were beautifully mottled, in some cases 
as if the clouds had been sprinkled into them, while 
a specimen from Ryegate was handsomely serpentine. 
A blne marble is largely used for electric switch- 
boards, hecause of its high electrical resistance. 
Vermont sends marble everywhere. even as far as 
India, China, Japan, and Australia. The new li- 
brary building in New York put in 500,000 cubic 
feet of marble. Vermont white was used for interior 
work in the chamber of commerce and the Knicker- 
bocker trust company of New York. The same 
shade is being used for the National bank in Chicago, 
in all its seventeen stories, and its spacious entrances. 
It is in this way that Vermont is contributing to 
the ornamentation of our great cities. ‘ 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


The Columbia drains 216,573 square miles. 
Michigan manufactures more furniture than any other 
state in the Union. 
A RIVAL IN WHEAT. 


The past nine months Minneapolis and Duluth flour 
mills have sold 950,000 less barrels to Europe than in the 
same period the year before. And they have ground 
2,000,000 barrels less. This startling shrinkage has been 
partially accounted for by a strike, which closed these 
mills for a time. But Canadian wheat is recognized as 
having an effect on flour shipments from our Northwest 
to Europe. The Canadian Northwest grows wheat as its 
greatest crop) and it is estimated that the crop this sea- 


Of Mathematical Text-Books 


BY DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


In sequence of topics these books follow the 
best of the couses of study in use by the vari- 
ous cities and states. The exercises are com- 
posed of genuine American problems and 
appeal to the life, the interests and the pow- 
ers of children. 


These books have already been adopted 
by a large number of cities and towns. 


Write for a descriptive announcement of these 
books, and for a timely monograph entitled, ‘‘The 
Outlook for Arithmetic in America,” by Professor 
Smith. Both sent postpaid on request. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St, Boston, Mass. 


son will be 80,000,000 bushels. Nearly all this will be 
available for European export, the home consumption 
being very small. This brings this Canadian region into 
strong rivalry with Minnesota and North Dakota as a 
flour-exporting region, and our millers wiil have to 
reckon with it in the future. 

MORE NATIONAL EXPANSION. 


News has recentiy come from the South Pacific of 
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the acquisition of some new islands in the Samoan 
group by the United States. Trouble had broken out in 
the Mauna Islands by the insubordination of a noted 
chief, and Judge Gurr of Apia was sent to settle it, if 
possible. The Judge proved himself a peacemaker, and 
the difficulties were all healed. Then the chiefs signed 
a document, that is now on its way to Washington, 
celing the islands to the United States. Whether we 
shall aecept the chiefs’ offer or not remains to be seen, 
but it is interesting to note that the whole matter comes 
to us in such a peaceful manner. The larger island of 
Tutuila, with its grand harbor of Pago-Pago, came to 
us in the same way by a friendly cession, though we 
were somewhat tardy in accepting it. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

WEBSTER’S WLEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By W. F. Wobster, Minneapolis high school, assisted 
by Aliee Woodworth Cooley. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. Cloth. 223 pp. Price, postpaid, 50 
cents. 

The Webster-Cooley Language Series has been a suc- 
cess in the teaching of English from the amateur 
writer’s standpoint in the lower grade books, but even 
these at their best are not so satisfactory as is the latest 
addition to the series—“‘Elements of English Grammar.” 

Grammar must be universally taught in the upper 
erades. The idealists have had abundant opportunity to 
make good their contention that it is a waste of time, 
and they have failed. Now that it must be taught the 
feld is open for authors and publishers to present the 
pest book. The educat'onal mind is open to all entries. 
Mr. Webster, the brilliant principal of the East high school 
of Minneapolis, gives us a book so attractive in type and 
binding that it challenges favorable attention from the 
start. It treats amply and clearly every phase of 
English grammar that by the consensus of experi- 
enced persons in half a century is regarded as essential. 

All the possibly unimportant features are so indepen- 


dently printed that they need not be taught if superin- . 


tendent or principal thinks best to omit them, for they 

are numbered consecutively through to 252, and all that 

an official has to do is to say “Omit 215, 222, 236.” 

The supply of examples and exercises is all that the 
veriest enthusiast could desire, and yet it is impressed 
upon the teacher that no more of these are to be used 
than may be necessary to secure the desired results with 
the class. The book wins interest from the start and 
retains it to the end. 

The subiect matter throughout is entirely within the 
capacity of grammar school pupils who have had rea- 
sonably adequate language training in the earlier grades, 
and it covers the subject as fully as even high school 
pupils should be expected to do. 

It treats of the sentence and its elements, beginning 
with the study of the sentence in its entirety, the verbal 
expression of a complete thought, and points out its three 
essential elements, subject, predicate attribute, and 
copula. These principal elements are taken up in detail 
as regards their use in the sentence. 

Later ‘t treats of the parts of speech, including treat- 
ment of their grammatical forms and classifications, 
with a more detailed discussion of their various func- 
tions and uses in sentence structure. There is also 
4 further and fuller discussion of participial and infini- 
tive forms of the verb. 

An effort is made to employ and train the pwupil’s 
thinking nowers,—-to make him comprehend the princi- 
ples which underlie grammatical rules. Each topic is 
first presented by careful inductive questioning on a 
group of illustractive sentences, The facts and princi- 
ples are then clearly stated in the text, and definitions 
given for memorizing. ‘The teaching is reinforced by 
exercises employing many appropriate sentences and 
quotations from literature. 

One of the most important features is the inductive 
work introducing each new topic as outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

TITE POEMS OF HENRY ABBEY. Fourth Edition, 
Enlarged. New York: D Appleton & Co. Cloth. 
Gilt. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Abbey has for a third of a century written verse 
as a luxury and for the delight of those who have known 
him and his lines. It is a third of a century since the 
Appleton’s brought out his “Ballads of Good Deeds,” 
following it in 1879 with “Poems,” and in 1883 with 
“The City of Success.” In 1885 these were brought to- 
gether in a complete edition, which has been twice en- 
larged and now the fourth edition appears. Mr. Abbey 
knows well the poetry of the masters and writes correct 
verse instinctively. He knows persons and enters into 
the sentiment of humamity, aesthetically, ethically, and 
patriotically. He is alert in his sympathies, is respon- 
sive to nature and human nature alike in the'r best 
moods. No poem has been written merely for its art, 
and yet there is art in whatever he writes. He does 
ncthing as an athlete in rhyming, and yet he does every- 
thing in a graceful, spirited manner. He especially 
knows the gocd deeds of the world and gives them the 
‘ouch ot melody and rhyme, knows the charming group- 
ings of light and ghade, life and action in nature and 
paints them in vivid phrase colors. His life has been 
passed at, Kingston, N. Y., and the Hudson and the Cats- 
kills have furnished many of his themes. 

SCHUCKING’S “DIE DREI FREIER.” Edited by Pro- 
fessor Otto Heller, Ph.D., of Washington University, 
St. Louis. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 80 pp. Price, 
30 cents; by post, 35 cents. 
his is the first translation of Shucking’s thrilling little 

Story. The story links together several legends—such as 


“The Wandering Jew,” “The Wild Huntsman,” and “The 
Flying Dutchman.” The text is more especially adapted 
to students in the second year of their course in German, 
and is fitted for sight reading for more advanced stu- 
dents. Besides copious notes, there is a lengthy and in- 
valuable introduction, giving the outline facts of Schuck- 


‘ing’s life and his place in literature; and also some in- 


sight into the stories which he so happily weaves to- 
gether. 


UNCLE ROBERT’S GEOGRAPHY. By Francis W. 
Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. No. IV. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 277 pp. 

The first three numbers of the books known as “Uncle 
Robert’s Geography” were published while Colonel 
Parker was alive. This fourth was in the rough draft of 
manuscript, and it has been carefully and skilfully com- 
pleted, so that it ranks with the others in every respect. 
It is in the style of the famous “Rollo Books,” and, at 
the same time, deals with the latest facts and theories 
of geography. This volume is “A River Journey,” and 
treats of how a river works, a new kind of grist mill, 
climbing the hill, glaciers, the great ice cap, rapids and 
tributaries, why not straight rivers, visit to a quarry, 
the flood, the Dalles, uses of a river, underground water, 
ete. The style is delightful, and children revel in the 
conversational manner of giving facts. 

THE SQUYR OF LOWE DEGRE. Edited by William 
E. Mead, Professor of English, Wesleyan University. 
a .Ginn & Co. Cloth. 195 pp. Mailing price, 

.35. 

This volume belongs to the “Albion Series,” which 
comprises the most important Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English poems, as specimens of the literature of early 
days. “The Squyr” is one of the most interesting of the 
minor verse romances, and has been praised by Lowell 
and other literary authorities. The poem comes from 
two sources, and the divergent texts are arranged in 
parallel paging, and are accompanied by discriminating 
notes and comments. In particular, the alleged acquaint- 
ance of Chaucer with the poem is given prominence in 
the introduction. Every possible item of information 
concerning it has been gathered and critically sifted by 
the author. 

AN ITALIAN GRAMMAR. With Exercises. By Mary 
Vance Young, Professor of Romance Languages, Mount 
Holyoke College. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. 278 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This tastefully-prepared volume is for class work and 
reference. Its author suggests that harmony of design 
has not been her thought so much as practical utility. 
An English-Italian vocabulary is given, and a full index. 
To those who wish to possess themselves of a gram- 
matical acquaintance with the tongue of sunny Italy, the 
book will be of great service. 

NEW ENGLAND FERNS AND THEIR COMMON 
ATLIES. An easy method of determining the species. 
By Helen Eastman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Beautifully illustrated. Cloth. 161 pp. 

Blessed he the woman who teaches us how to teach 
children enough about ferns to make it worth their 
while to try to learn of them. Of no other phase of 
familiar nature life have we so long remained in 
ignorance as of ferns. By the ordinary student of field 
and forest life ferns have virtually been regarded, uncon- 
sciously, as a high-toned class of weeds. Others who 
have exclaimed upon their beauty have been content 
with ability to make a few intelligent . comments 
thereon. Every one is in love with the maidenhair 
partly becanse it was the one fern so distinct in form 
and habits as to be known wnder all conditions. 

One of the best fruits of nature study is the desire and 
courage it has siven students to grapple with the diffi- 


culties of the fields. It was left to Helen Bastman to 
recognize this general ambition so far as the ferns are 
concerned, and to give us the first simple means of mas- 
tering the difficulties in the way of an acquaintance with 
them. In her work we have an inexpensive, though 
beautiful beok, concise without being juiceless, adapted 
to beginners without losing the interest of any readers. 
The illustrations are exquisite and make the recognition 
ot varieties entirely easy. The fact that illustrations of 
ferns are more helpful to the student than any other 
nature pictures is a revelation. The rare beauty of the 
ferns is also made apparent in the fifty-two beautiful 
pictures. 

In addition tn the ferns the book treats of ground 
pine, club mosses, and horsetails, with all of which one 
comes in contact while looking for ferns, and of which 
it is easy for one to be sadly ignorant. 

The value of the book is greatly enhanced by a table 
of the fruiting season of each of the sixty-six species. 
Of these only seven fruit earlier than July. These are 
the field, sedge-like and wood horsetail, the interrupted, 
cinnamon, and little grape ferns, and rusty woodsia, In 
July there are forty-five in fruit, while after August 
there are but six that fruit: the Dodge’s, net-veined 
chain, climbing, narrow leaved, common grape, and dis- 
sected grape ferns. 

There is also a table of great value, giving the pre- 
ferred habit of the species. There are twenty-seven 
that prefer cither. moist thickets or moist rich woods, 
four varieties thrive on dry rocky cliffs, four others pre- 
fer dry cavernous rocks and cliffs, two grow only on 
stony soil, one on gravelly or sandy soil, three grow in 
waste pasture land. There are thirteen different well 
defined uniform cond.tions under which the sixty-six 
varieties grow. This handy book contains also a key 
to the genera and a full glossary. 


FOUQUE’S UNDINE. Edited by Professor J. Henry 
Senger, University of California. Cloth. 175 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

BUNTE GESCHICHTEN. Edited by Erna M. Stolze, 
New York. Cloth. 98 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

New York: American Book Company. 

These are two books with German texts and appro- 
priate and helpful vocabularies. 

“What a wondrous, lovely poem is ‘Undine’!” ex- 
claimed Heinrich Heine. “The fragrance of the roses 
and the songs of the nightingales were put into words 
by Fouque, and he called it ‘Undine.’ ” 

The second-named book is for beginners in German, 
and avoids all long and compound words that might per- 
plex the student in his early stages of acquaintance with 
the Teutonic tongue. 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Andersen. Se- 
lected and Edited for Primary Grades by Edna Henry 
Lee Turpin. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

There have never been more choice tales of fairy life 
for little people than those written by Hans Christian 
Andersen, and as next April is to be the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth, this is to be the year of all years for 
the reading of his “Tales”; indeed, there should be a 
systematic campaign for the revival of interest or crea- 
tion of interest in the fairy stories of this master among 
masters. 

In this connection attention may well be called to the 
fact that Miss Shedlock, England’s charming kinder- 
garten leader and brilliant reciter of children’s stories, 
is to be in this country until April, telling these Ander- 
sen stories from city to city, ending with a great cen- 
tennial celebraton in Boston in April. 

These publishers have done well to bring out this beau- 
tiful little volume just at this time, and it is to be hoped 
that they will adequately promote its use. 


NSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
' GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 

There are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the New England 
Conservatory of Music that give it a marked distinction and prestige. No other school in 
America can contribute as much to a musical education. None i Europe can offer more. 
It is the spirit, the associations, the atmosphere of Music—things intangible but 


inseparable from the Conservatory that give it this special charm and value. 
Every branch of a musical education has a special master. The student's capacity 


sets the only limitation to his progress. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are eagerly sought as teachers. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The imposing Conservatory building and its splendid equipment, the new Residence 
buildings, the detailed descriptions of Courses are best told about in the year book 


which will be sent on request. Address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager.’ 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Cctober 19, 20 and 21: New York State 
Council of Schoo] Superintendents at 
Syracuse. Elmer S. Redman, Hornells- 
ville, president. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 21, 22: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. F. E. Lakey, Providence, 
R. I., president. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


POSTON. With the opening of the 
schcols September 14, the new superin- 
tendent, George H. Conley, will assume 
the active duties of his office, although 
hic term began September 1. Secretary 
Apollonio said the school committee ex- 
pected an increase of about 3,000 pupils 
over the registration of last year. This 
would make the registration this year a 
little over 92,000. With the increased 
number of schoolhouses at their com- 
mand, notwithstanding this increase, the 
school authorities hope to avoid the use 
of many of the temporary wooden struc- 
tures as school buildings. 

With the shift in population in the vari- 
ous districts from vear to year, it is al- 
ways impossible to avoid crowding in 
certain districts. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, thet no child will remain long un- 
housed this year when the schools open. 
Boston’s new 


Dr. George H. Conley, 
superintendent, is a man of fifty-one, 
a native of Lowell, in which city he 
was both principal and superintendent. 
At thirty-two years of age he was 
chosen supervisor of Boston, at forty- 
two he was appointed upon the state 


board of education, and he enters upon 
his new duties under favorable auspices. 

A new supervisor will be chosen to 
succeed him. A new school, the Jeffer- 
son, is opened on Heath street, E. P. 
Sherburne, principal; another new 
school, the Washington, at the West End, 
Walter L. Harrington, principal; another, 
the Blackinton, at Orient Heights, with 
Herbert L. Morse, principal. Jason L. 
Curtis will succeed James A. Page at the 
Dwight. 

From the beginning of this school year, 
September 14, men graduates of colleges will 
be admitted to the Boston normal school as 
pupils. This announcement marks a new de- 
parture, as formerly only young women were 
accepted. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


Steubenville has raised the salary of 
Superintendent Edward VanCleve to 
$2.500. This is a notable increase. 


TOLEDO. Vacation schools are a 
great success if manual training is pro- 
vided. Kindergarten supplies are given 
to the smaller children, and other work 
provided for the older children, The 
idea is to keep the children occupied con- 
stantly. One building had eight teachers 
and one supervisor: another had seven 
teachers and a supervisor. 

The schools are supported by a joint 
committee from the City Federation of 
Women’s clubs, and the Toledo Conncil 
of Women, consisting of thirteen mem- 
bers, whose duty it is to raise funds for 
earrying on the schools. 

It is necessary to raise the sum of $390 
for each school for the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. This year the committee 


raised enough money to have two schools 
instead of one, and were very well 
pleased with the manner in which their 
requests for voluntary subscriptions were 
heeded by the public generally. There 
are two sewing teachers, two kindergar- 
ten teachers, and three teachers for the 
raffia work and wood-carving depart- 
ments. 

CLEVELAND. Self government has 
been introduced in the workhouse night 
schoo! with the most gratifying results. 
Ul. C. Crane has charge of the school, and 
the success of the new measure is wunh- 
questionable. It was decided upon soon 
after the recently frustrated attempt on 
the part of the students in the night 
school to overpower their teachers and 
escape. There are ten classes besides the 
two taught by Mr. Crane. These ten 
classes were taught by educated prison- 
ers. They found, however, that they had 
little authority over their pupils, who 
regarded them: merely as fellow convicts. 
According to the provisions of the plan 
now adopted, each of the twelve classes 
elects an officer to represent it. These 
twelve officers choose one from their own 
number to act as governor. All cases of 
misbehavior or infraction of rules are 
brought before him for settlement, and 
the rest of the representatives form the 
jury. If one of the pupils infringes upon 
the rules of the school, the teacher of this 
class reports the matter to the class 
representative. He straightway turns 
the offender over to one of the workhouse 
guards to be locked up until the follow- 
ing Monday night. 

On Monday court is held and the cases 
of offenders tried. The representative of 
the class acts as prosecutor. 

The members of a class have power 
to impeach their representative if they 
judge that he is not doing his duty. 

Tt gives the men a sense of freedom 
and responsibility which they evidently 
find very gratifying. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARLISLE. The Government Indian 
school of Carlisle is the largest in the 
country. There are 800 Indian students, 
with 330 acres of land and thirty-three 
buildings. It is a beautiful plant. Gen- 
eral Pratt has resigned after many years 
of service, having been promoted to a 
brigadier generalship at the time of his 
retirement. He is succeeded by Captain 
William Allen Mercer of the Seventh U. 
S. Cavalry, one of the most popular men 
in the service, and his acquain- 
tance with the Indian reservations and 
their schools is greater than that of 
any other officer in service, 
coming to Carlisle: directly from the 
White Rocks reservation in Utah. The 
captain is in the prime of life, is a bril- 
liant executive and a noble leader, to 
whom the 800 young men and women 
already respond heartily. Carlisle is 
sure to be the great leader in the noble 
work for the Indians. 

LANCASTER. County Superintendent 
M. J. Brecht, one of the notable educa- 
tional leaders among the county superin- 
tendents of the country, is torun for Con- 
eress on an independent ticket this No- 
vember. He was defeated in the Repub- 
lican primaries two years ago by the 
emallest margin. Every school man and 
a host of other noble men hope he will 


win. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


SAN JOSE. The state normal school 
here has 471 students enrolled, representing 
forty-five counties of the state. This 
was the first normal school in the state 
to admit none but high school graduates. 
The San Franc’sco state normal has 
never admitted students of lower grade. 
TIlereafter Los Angeles will maintain this 
standard. President M. E. Dailey is 
making a great success of his administra- 


tion. 


WHERE WORDS ARE BROUGUT TO 
BOOK. 


Visitors to the classical education 
putlding at the exposition will, near one of 
the entrances, come face to face with an 
old friend in the familiar person of 
“Webster’s Dictionary.” There have been 
marvelous changes in the American na- 
tion in the hundred years succeeding the 
Leusiana Purchase: in art, business, 
agriculture, commerce, change has suc- 
ceeded change, and progress has trodden 
on the heels of progress, till a retrospect 
reveals startling differences. In no way, 
perhaps, have the changes been lore 


Just Issucd 


JSEPSON’S 


NEW STANDARD MUSIC READERS 


BY BENJAMIN JEPSON 
Supervisor of Music in the New Haven Public Schools 


The series is contained in six books, bound in full cloth, as follows : 


Book 1. First and Second years 
“2. Third and Fourth year 
“93. fifth year - 
“ 4. Sixth year 
“5. Seventh year 
“ 6. Eighth year 


The New Standard Music Readers are the embodiment of Jorty years 
continuous and actual experience in the schoolrvom. 


- -@- Price, $0.30 
- “ee O 

° a 0.45 


daily, 
Every method and device 


has been subjected to the only true test of “ tried and proven.” 

The new series, while containing selections from the masters and moder 
writers, has nevertheless involved an immense amount of original work in ord ; 
to make the ascent of a thousand and one little steps absolutely progressive ad 
systematic. Ina word, the books of this series are most emphatically what th 
claim to be, viz, @ series of music readers, avd not a mere collection of songs. _ 


Extract from letter of a musician of international reputation : 


Yave University, or Music. 


June, 1904. 


It gives me great pleasure to assure you of my unqualified admiration for your work as | 


have seen it. * * 
fess far beyond my expectation. 


The results which I did see were excellent, [ con- 


To train children so that at the end of their primary education a body of them can ‘sing a 


four-part chorus correctly at sight is surely a triumph. 


surprise and delight. 


Your school children did this, to my 


I congratulate you with all my heart on your skill and success and I h j 
continue to spread the love and knowledge of music among our young pregle mae 


Horatio Parker. 


ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE PUBLISHERS 


THE TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


marked than in the very languaze of the 
people, the gradual alterations which 
have crept in till we have, in many re- 
spects, a new language. The faded old 
“Webster’s Dictionary.’ which was pub- 
lished early in the nineteenth century, 
was then thonght to be a complete com- 
pendium, with etymology and pronuncia- 
tion, of the words in use in the English 
laneuage., But, in the busy years follow- 
ine, thousands of new words came into 
being, to describe the processes and in- 
dvstries, the inventions and discoveries 
of this restless American nation. And a 
dictionary to meet the needs of the times 
must keep step with the language and 
faithfully reflect its changes. This has 
been the aim of the publishers of ‘“Webh- 
ster’s International Dictionary,” and for 
this reason, they have, from time to time, 
issued revisions under the lead of distin- 
guished scholars. By their enterprise 
and painstaking care they have kept the 
International the standard authority 
wherever the English language is spoken. 
Whether for the use of the busy man of 
affairs or the scholar in research, Web- 
ster’s has remained, as President Eliot of 
Harvard has described it, “a wonderfully 
compact storehouse of accurate informa- 
tion.” It is recognized as the standard 
by the United States supreme court, by 
the United States government printing 
office in Washington, .by the English 
government as the standard in the postal 
telecraph department—the only depart- 
ment having an absolute standard—by 
nearly all the presidents of universities 
and colleges, and by every state superin- 
tendent of schools. 


‘Webster’s Dictionary” has a com- 
fortable and suitable home ip 
the edlueation building, a roomy 


hooth being given up to its exhibit. 
A bust of Noah Webster occupies the 
plece of honor at the rear of the booth. 
On the wall below hang the various di- 
plomas won at the World’s Fairs, from 
the Centennial in 1876 down to the Pan- 
American. ‘There are also pictures show- 
ing plates of the different editions, and 
testimonials from a large number of well- 
known people, including John G, Whit- 
tier, William McKinley, George F. Hoar, 
Hamilton Mabie, Robert Grant, Justice 
rewer, William D. Howells, Chief Jus- 


tice Fuller, and Heber Newto J 
Ting Fang writes that on _ his 
America he was carrying a “Webster's 
Dictionary,” Which he had brought from 
¢ hina. A sroup of three portraits shows 
the original members of the firm of pub- 
lisbers, George, Charles, and Homer Mer- 
riam, and there is a large picture also of 
William T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education, who was editor- 
of the new edition. 

e newest form in which bster’s 
has appeared is the thin-paper ml 
the “Collegiate Dictionary,” in which by 
the employment of the expensive Bible 
paper, here used for the first time in a 
book of this kind, the size of the volume 
has been reduced more than one-half 
As all the world knows, the G. and C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass ate 
the publishers.—The World’s Work, 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chica 
£0 with 
additional cost. For full particulars oon 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 
jun30-tf 


This is what the United States govern- 
ment has to say about the Silicate Black 
Diamond Slating made by the New York 


Silicate Slate Company, corner Churc 
Vesey streets, New York city. The ‘pre 
paration is for applying to hard finished 
walls,’ wood, and paper, “We have 
teste] and analyzed all the different 
grades of slating on the market and pro- 
nounce the Silicate Black Diamond 
Liquid Slating to be superior in every 
Way. The company has furnished the 
gevernment with slating for twenty-two 
vears; guarantees that the surface is the 
best that can be produced, a jet black 
finish, always retains its color, and will 
never check, crack, or peel off; is very 
easy to erase, and makes a blackboard 
equal to stone slate. All the principal 
hoards of education, colleges, institutions. 
and private schools use it in preference 
to any other slating. 
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FAMOUS PUBLISHING HOUSE 
LOUIS AND BOSTUN. 


IN ST. ent winter home of Aldrich and Edwin D. Mead, the 
former home of the Quincys and Copley, and a host of 
others. The first offices of Ginn & Co. were on scarcely 


less classic ground, that which held the home where 


Something of am idea of the fine exhibit at the St. 


Louis Exposition of the big book-publishing house of 
Ginn & Co. of Boston, New York, and Chicago, may be 
eained by a glance at the accompanying cuts. Teachers 
and other visitors at the Fair are invited to avail them- 
selves of the restfulness and quiet of the place whether 


or not they care to inspect the 1,400 or more publications 
In Boston, the home 
office to which visitors are invited, the firm both occu- 
pies and owns the building on the site made famous by 
the long-time residence of Governor John Hancock, 
patriot, and one of the two men refused amnesty by the 
Britich governinent, whose bold, handsome signatire was 
the most prominent feature among the signers of the cally 


arranged there for easy reference. 


Declaration of Inde- residential form, and 
pendence, and who members of 
the richest man in and clerks sit in the 


Wir, Boston in his day. The 


" ton, when Boston was 

the literary centre of 
Ly: the country, and did no 
bitildings intervene one 
might almost throw a 
«icone to the former homes of Ticknor and Motley and 
Appleton and Prescott and the Danas, of Channing and 
Parsons and Whipple, the Alcotts and Howells, the pres- 


dences in Boster. 


unchanged 


ridors. visit 
seenis more like 


from 


to the 


Edward Fverett Hale and his gifted sisters passed their 
childhood. The mansion now occupied by the company 
superseded the fine old Hancock mansion, which the 
state to its shame allowed to slip through its fingers a 
generation or more ago. 
erected was one of the handsomest and costliest resi- 
The outlook from its windows in 
winter or summer across 
the full length of the 
Common is unsurpassed. 
The building is practi- 


The present building when 


great drawing rooms 
location is in the very and chambers and in = 
heart of literary Bos- the noble halls and cor- 


place for this fact 
a social than a_ business 


function and invests the affair with a rare charm. 
The extericr of the building is unchanged, and only 
modest signs tell the passer-by that Ginn & Co. and the 
New Ensland Publishing Company (for the Journal of 
Kducition and the American Primary Teacher have 
their home in the same building) do business therein. 


STUDENTS IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


FILIPINO 


The second quarterly report of Profes- 
sor William Alexander Sutherland, in 
charge of the Filipino students in the 
United States, has been received by the 


Bureau of Insular Affairs, War depart- 
ment, from which the following items of 
interest have been taken. 

Upon their arrival at San Francisco in 
November, 1902, it was thought best to 
have them remain in Southern Califor- 
nia during their first winter in the United 
States, as they had never experienced any 
other than a tropical climate, and as 
their medical attendance for the first 
six months has cost on an average 
less than $2.50 per student, the wisdom 
of the plan has been proven. 

The students have grown in weight and 
height and the results obtained in hear- 
ing and general appearance is very no- 
ticeable. 

The people of Southern California have 
received the students into their homes, 
and they have also participated in the 
social life of the towns where they have 
heen attending school. 

Many of the students have taken part. 
in the school entertainments using the 
Fnglish language, and a number have 
addressed teachers’ institutes. They 
have also done well in school work as 
may he seen from a report made by Pro- 
fessor Gates, president of Pomona Col- 
lege, where eight Filipinos had, been lo- 
eated. He states: — 

“T have made special inquiry at our 
faculty meeting atout your boys. 1 find 
that they are, without exception, doing 
exceedingly well. It would be hard to the 
extent of practical impossibility to pick 
out any haphazard bunch of eight stu- 
dents of whom the same could be said. 
't would be difficult to find students hail- 
ing from any one town of whom so good 
a report, and so universal could be said. 
1 was surprised at it myself. 

“The only weak spot was in the Eng- 
lish work, which of course, was nothing 
acainst the boys. It was simply some- 
thing that would happen to me if I were 


in a Spanish school. It is the one place 
where the language handicap specially 
shows, but in that their work is faithful 
and efficient.” 

The present plan is to collect the stu- 
dents at some suitable place after the 
school year is over and give them a spe- 
cial summer course along the lines where 
special work is needed, and then after a 
short visit to the St. Louis fair, to place 
them in schools and colleges in the cen- 
tral states. 

The students as far as they have ex- 
pressed themselves desire to pursue a 
variety of callings upon their return to 
their island homes. Twenty-five per 
cent. of them expect to become teachers. 
Some desire to become civil engineers, 
others desire to pursue a commercial 
course, a few wish to study medicine, two 
are eager to enter the naval academy at 
Annapolis and then find employment in 
the coastwise service of the Philippines. 
Oue of these is reported to converse in 
Spanish, English, Japanese, French, Tag- 
alo, and Visayan languages. A few de- 
sire to study scientfic agriculture, and it 
is suggested that they be placed in some 
Southern agricultural college in order to 
secure practical training in the cultiva- 
tion of rice, sugar, and cotton, as well as 
acquaintance with modern agricultural 
instruments. 

If the present high standard of students 
is maintained and the original plan of 
sending a hundred students each year to 
the United States for a four-years’ course 
is continued, it will not be long until 
their influence will be felt, and in time 
they will become powerful factors in tho 
development of their native land. 

Walter J. Ballard. 


> 


Rev. Lemuel Moss, D. D., LL. D., whose 
whole long life had been passed in teach- 
ing and in letters, has just died at his 
home, 13 West 35th street, New York 
city, In 1875 Dr. Moss ‘was appointed 
president of the old Chicago University, 
where he remained one year. He then 
became the president of Indiana State 
University, where he remained nine 
years. Since that time he had been most 


of the time engaged in editorial work. 


A MAGNIFICENT SIGHT. 


During 1904 St. Louis stands foremost 
among the cities of the world. The gi- 
gautic exposition has popularized the 
Missouri city; and where formerly ordin- 
ary commendation in regard to St. Louis 
was heard, now unstinted praise is 
poured forth concerning the beauty and 
hospitality of the city itself. Ideally laid 
out, St. Louis has every advantage as an 
exposition city; and now that the hottest 
month at St. Louis has passed, the fair 
will ve better patronized than ever. It 
is not true that extortionate prices 
prevail at St. Louis. In fact, the hotel 
prices are as moderate as one*would ex- 
pect them. Hotel prices are as adver- 
tised, and nice, clean, comfortable rooms 
in private houses can be procured very 
reasonably. The city of St. Louis has 
done -well in strictly enforcing the law 
against all persons who unjustly impose 
upon strangers in money matters, and it. 
has had a wise and salutary effect. As 
to the exposition itself, well, the general 
ovinion is “the grandest, most magnifi- 
cent display ever produced.” The won- 
derful “Pike,” with its hundreds of inter- 
esting entertainments and features; the 
magnificent art display; the beautiful 
plateau of states, where the different 
states have representation; the large list 
of foreign exhibits and illumination at 
night, which far surpasses anything of 
the kind heretofore attempted, are a few 
of the note-worthy features. In order to 
get a detailed idea of the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, send to the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston and Maine railroad, 
Boston, for their beautiful illustrated 
booklet. It will be mailed free upon re- 
ceipt of address, 

Dixon’s “Eterno” pencil is truly a 
wonder.. It writes black, copies purple, 
and remains indelible. Clerical men 
especially appreciate these features. It 
costs no more than an ordinary good 
lead pencil. 


Scribbler-—“Have- you read my last 
novel?” 
Cynicus—-“I 


hope so.”—Philadelphia 
Record, 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


Se: ds us kits, large size, on beautiful blotters, for 
ladies, societies, schouls,-5 tor 10c., 12 for 20c. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


KBITH’'S. 


The week of September 12 will bring 
to a close the long and successful sum- 
mer engagement of the Fadettes 
woman’s orchestra. For the last week 
a program of selections from the most 
popular music played during the past 
five months will be given. The sur- 
rounding variety bill includes: Fred 
Herbert's troupe of dogs, just over from 
Europe; Brandow and Wiley, a couple of 
lively “real coon” comedians, singers, and 
dancers; Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Crane, in 
their farcical sketch, “Am I Your Wife?” 
one of the best things of the kind done 
in vaudeville; Rice and Prevost, two of 
the cleverest and most amusing acro- 
batic comedians in America; and the 
famous Sandor trio of acrobats. Charles 
Hawtrey, the noted English actor, is un- 
derlined for the week of September 19. 

MAJESTIC. 

At the Majestic theatre, Lawrance 
D’Orsay and “The Earl of Pawtucket” 
have demonstrated that this Augustus 
Thomas comedy is as well liked as ever. 
Mr. Thomas wrote this play with Law- 
rance D’Orsay as his model for the cen- 
tral figure, and the actor has only to be 
himseif and the hit is made. English- 
men as usually portrayed on the Ameri- 
can stage are such idiots that it would 
appear that there are no sensible men in 
England; therefore, it is a pleasure to at 
least see one that is both sensible and a 
gentleman. Slow to see our American 
jokes, and with the points of all those 
in the play directed against himself, the 
earl affords many _roaringly funny mo- 
ments. Jane Peyton, as Harriet For- 
dyce, is pleasing, and her personality 
lends itseif admirably to the role of the 
well-bred girl she is supposed to be in 
the play. The rest of the cast is good. 
Matinees are played on Wednesday and 
Saturday of next week, the last of the 


engagement, 
TREMONT. 

Boston has never had a more pro- 
nounced theatrical success than the new 
Ade-Luders opera, “The Sho-Gun,” con- 
ceded to be the most magnificently 
mounted production that Henry W. 
Savage ever has offered Boston play- 
goers. George Ade’s bright, witty, sat- 
irical lines seem even better after hear- 
ing them two or .nree times. The work 
he has done in the new opera is of the 
sort that will live. Gustav Luders’ 
music is the best he has written. The 
score is tuneful throughout and a num- 
ber of his ensembles, particularly the 
one in the finale of the first act, are stir- 
ring and inspiring. Boston has never 
seen prettier stage pictures and group- 
ings than George Marion has arranged 
in the new opera. The engagement of 
“The Sho-Gun” is a limited one, 


TREMONT. 


Regarding the themes and melodic 
genesis of “Parsifal, which will be pro- 
duced at the Tremont theatre, October 
17, by Henry W. Savage, it seems almost 
superfluous to call attention to the Wag- 
nerian system of musical representation. 
Still, some there may be, who need en- 
lightenment. Uwing to the repetition in 
the last act of scenes and incidents 
placed before the mind in the first, the 
leading motifs are encountered in the 
first act. The leading themes are made 
known in the opening overture, are re- 
peated in the first act, and are repeated 
in the third act. The second act is 
musically an intermezzo; the funda- 
mental solemn thoughts of the drama 
are for the moment laid aside, and music 
which sways the senses holds high car- 
nival. Music of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil is this, frankly sensuous, 
Orientally witching, and but thinly dis- 
guished by diction. Wagner never wrote 
anything more beautiful than the flower 
girls’ scene, and Mr. savage wiil give the 
act adequate representation. In the 
third act, the deep quiet tones of the 
first return, tinged with the solemn 
thoughts of Good Friday, and the per- 
formance over, one realizes that Wag- 
ner’s music was not miraculous nor mys- 
tifying, but a glorious accompaniment to 
a powerfully enacted drama. 

GLOBE. 

One of the most notable theatrical at- 
tractions of the season is set for the 
Globe theatre, commencing September 
12, when Manager Fred #. Wright 
will present his original musical 
farcical comedy success, “The Beauty 
Doctor,” with Henrietta Lee in 
the title role, supported by a 
round half dozen comedians who in 
point of singing and humorous delinea- 
tion have rarely been seen together in 
one musical organization, while a beauty 
chorus of girls who combine voice and 
dancing qualifications of a high order 
form an ensembie pleasing to the eye 
and musically of great merit. 

As its name implies, the comedy is a 
satire on the craze of beauty culture so 
prevalent, a theme hitherto unexploited 
on the stage, and which offers many op- 
portunities for ludicrous situations. All 
of these situations have been accepted by 
the author and there are more hearty 
laughs to the minute in “The Beauty 
Doctor,” than in any piece of the sort 
produced since musical comedy came into 
fashion. The company is a large and 
competent one. The engagement is for 
one week only, and there will be the 

usual bargain matinees on Wednesday 
and Saturday. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
TREASURED THOUGHTS. By Jeffie 
Forbush Hanaford. Published by the 
Cast Publishing Company, Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

This book is a collection of poems whose 
writing covered a number of years, and 
in which love and tenderness is. the pre- 
vailing thought. Always fresh and deli- 
eate in sentiment, the later numbers 
show an added richness and finish. 
Poems of reminiscences, of childhood, of 
tender wooing, of a happy married life, 
ot grief for the loss of loved ones will 
appeal to all whose hearts are open to 
chastening and ennobling thought. The 
author was a Western miller’s daughter, 
and one of the sweetest of the poems is 
dedicated to her father, and 
“The joyous time, when happy and gay, 
We children romped the livelong day.” 
Mechanically the book is quite up to the 
standard of the contents. It is a beauti- 
fully bound volume of a hundred pages 
with a portrait in sepia color of its gifted 
author. 


2 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co,, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, will 
publish, September 1, “British Poets of 
the Ninetecth Century,” giving in one 
volume of about 1,000 pages all the ma- 
terial needed by the students in the Nine- 
teenth Century English Poetry courses. 
Heretofore, the students have been 
obliged to buy several books to cover the 
work of this period, and it is confidently 
expected that this single volume, at a 
low price, will be a great boon to them. 

Mrs. M. E. Boole is following her ‘Lec-, 
tures on the Logic of Arithmetic” with a 
little book, which the Oxford University 
Press is about to publish, called “The 
Preparation of the Child for Science,” 
Mrs. Boole has attempted to utilize on 
behalf of little childron the life-work of 
many great men now almost forgotten— 
Thomas 


especially Nicholas Boulanger, 
Wedgwood, Charles Babbage, George 
Boole, Ram Chundra Gratry, Benjamin 


Betts, Charles Winslow, and the late Dr. 
Wiltshire. 

The following educational books are to 
be published in September by Little, 
Rrown & Co. of Boston: “A Short Con- 
stitutional History of the United States,” 
by Professor Francis Newton Thorpe: 
“An Introduction to Psychology,” by 
Professor J. Clark Murray; “The Iron 
Star.” school edition (historical reader 
for fourth or fifth grades); “The Wide 
Awake Primer” (all illustrations in 
color), by Clara Murray. On the list of 
general literature are: ““Ihe Boy Captive 
of Old Deerfield,” by Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith; Intellectua! Life,’ by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton (new edition) ; 
“Nathalie’s Sister,’ by Anna Chapin 
Ray; “Ten Thousand a Year,” by Samuel 
Warren (new unabridged edition, three 
volumes): George Sand’s novels (new 
issue in Handy Library edition, ten vol- 
umes); Samuel Lover’s novels (new issue 
in Handy Library edition, four volumes) ; 
Talzac’s novels and stories (new issue in 
Handy Library edition, thirty-nine vol- 
umes). 

Mary A. Jordan, professor of English 
literature in Smith College, has just com- 
pleted her book on “Correct Writing and 
Speaking.” for the Woman's Home Li- 
brary, edited by Mrs. M. E. Sangster, and 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.’s popular 
edition of the Lewis and C:ark journals 
containing an account of the Lonisiana 
Purchase by Professor J. B. McMaster, 
and an identification of the route has been 
approved and specially recommended for 
use in the schools of Nebraska and Kan- 
gas. 

Of the books recently published by 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., second edi- 
tions have been called for of “The Citi- 
yen, a Study of the Individual and the 
Government,” by Professor N. S. Shaler; 
“Running the River,” by George Cary 
Fegleston, and “The Hovse in the 
Woods,” by Arthur Henry. 

Professor N. S. Shaler, whose new book, 
“The Citizen,” recently published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., is attracting so much at- 


tention, has just returned to Harvard 
after a winter in Egypt. 
Arthur Henry’s “The House in the 


Woods” may not be as imaginative as 
Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,” but it is many 
a year since any book has caused so 
1 -h stir in the Catskill country itself. 
Mir. Henry has written as frankly of the 
country folk as of his own experiences in 
creating a country home, and the excite- 


Repairs Instantly 


HOLDEN, Pres’t, 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent apprecia 

tes how 
essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strict! 
CLEANLINESS. and 


THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 
Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities ! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MABS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


ment of the mountaineers at finding 
tneniselves in print is deep and wide- 
spread. Mr. Henry has mentioned actual 
names, but read the manuscript to his 
characters in advance of publication. 
Aside from the contents of the book, its 
production is a lesson in bookmaking, 
since it was made at the De Vinne [ress, 
and in all the details of execution is one 
of the handsomest books of the year. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The first installments of two serials 
mark the September number of the 
Critic; the one dealing with “The Liter- 
ary Life,” by Laurence Hutton, and the 
other beginning a series on the cost of 
living in Europe, by Mrs. Alfred Sidg- 
wick, with a review of German domestic 
conditions. Of scarcely less interest are 
the reminiscences by. the Princess Radzi- 
will of her aunt, Mme. Hanska, who mar- 
ried Honore de Balzac. Other contents 
of the September number worthy of re- 
mark are: “A Unique \ibrary,” by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady; “Fdward VII. as Social 
Leader,” by Lady Jeune; “N’ York’s 
Fnovgh for Me,” by Charlotte Har- 
wood: “Good Old Hannah Glasse and Her 
Cook Book,” by Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell; and “Arnold, Newman, and Ros- 
setti,” by #@dward Fuller. 


—How many people realize that there 
are over two thousand monthly maga- 
zines in the United States? An article in 
the September number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion on “The Wonders of 
Magazine-Making” is full of just such lit- 
tle-lknown and interesting facts about 
magazines. 


A NEW ADVERTISING FIRM. 


John Wood, M. V. Putnam, and Allen 
H. Wood, who have been known as the 
cream of the former house of Pettingill & 
Go's. advertising agency of Boston, have 
taken qyarters at the new Compton 
puilding, 161 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton, and under the name of Wood, 
Putnam & Wood have taken much 
of the best business carried by the 
old house as well as a great deal of other 
gilt-edge business. With them is John J. 
Riegel, late with the Walter Cc. Lewis 
Company, the whole making a powerful 
combination. Probably no men in the 
business better understand advertising. 
They are keen, alert men, standing high 
also for integrity and single-mindedness 
to their customers’ interests. 


If you will go to your stationer and 
buy Iixon’s Eterno and try it on all the 
oceasions when you need a pencil for any 
purpose, and also the occasions when you 
would ordinarily need a pen or a 
pen and holder and well of copying ink— 
we believe von will agree that Fterno is 
worth all the pains and skill and expense 
required to produce it. Withal, it costs 


. no more than any other good pencil. 


Among the big orders recently filled 
by the New York Silicate Book State 
Company, corner Vesey and Church 
streets, New York city, are those - for 
120.00 square feet silicate veneer black- 
board plate (taking about sixty tons of 
stock), shipped to Manila, P. I.: 5,000 
yards of silicate blackboard cloth (lapi- 
linum), shipped to Havana, Cuba, and 
1.200 yards shipped through a Baltimore 
house. To show the facilities of the 
house it should be said that just thirty 


days clapsed between the receipt of the 
order and the shipping of the goods. 
The catch-word of a well-known adver- 
tiscment is “‘They cogt more; buy them 
and see why.” The fact that the New York 
Silicate Book Slate Company receives 
these orders every year speaks volumes, 
and shows that it is the quality of the 
goods that people are after and for which 
they are willing to pay. The company’s 
reputation for high grade goods has been 
established for many years, and is the 
foundation of its success. 


SCHOOL BOOKS THAT SHAPKF A 
NATION. 


Literally, miles of exhibits in the edu- 
cational building are devoted to examples 
of work produced in various schoo's all 
over this and foreign countries, and al- 
most every visitor, no matter what his 
birthplace or nationality, can see what 
the children and young men and women 
are doing to-day in his native schools 
and colleges. In many cases, also, the 
line of progress can be followed and the 
improved methods noted. The company 
that has taken a prominent part in pro- 
gressive educational movements, where 
they have not actuaily been the insti- 
gators of improved methods, has an ex- 
hibit on the north aisle of the same 
building. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. of New York 
have fitted up a library where their pub- 
lications may be examined with comfort 
by those interested in educational mat- 
ters. The lovers of good literature in 
general will also find on their shelves 
many interesting books. 

Ranged along the wall are many inter- 
esting charts which graphically show the 
historical development of many countries 
—sgeographical charts that are so clearly 
printed and colored that even the less im- 
portant geographical points can be lo- 
eated without difficulty. Wide rcadable 
music charts teach the young idea how to 
read music at sight. 


On the walls, over the bookcases con- 
taining a full line of the firm’s educa. 
tional, religious, and general books are 
hung some fine portraits and originals of 
illustrations used in their publications. 

Though the St. Louis Werld’s Fair js 
an exposition of processess rather than 
products, it is impossible to show the 
evolution hy which Silver, Burdett & Co., 


through its twenty years’ experience 
has arrived at its  twentieth-cen- 
tury state of usefulness and. stand- 
ing. It is easy, however, to study 
their text-hbooks and then Zo over 
and examine the work of many 


schools which use them as foundations of 
their systems of teaching. 

The exhibits of educational work are 
inspiring and cheering, showing, as they 
do, the increase in culture along practical 
as well as in purely intellectual lines, 
among all nations, With this splendid 
work Silver, Burdett & Co. has had, and 
now has, much to do. The company has 
done the American community an impor- 
tant service in offering books which 
make available to school children and 
older students the standard works of lit- 
erature and history in a convenient and 
inexpensive form. Text-books that teach 
with interesting as well as significant 
material, and literary classics, are pub- 
lished in comfortable volumes provided 
with illuminating editorial notes.— 
World’s Work. 


HE COULD QUOTE STEEL. 

Ernie—‘No, she isn’t going to marry 
Claude, after all.” 

Ida—“But they say he can quote Emer- 
son and Browning.” 

“Yes; but the other young man can 
ne Sugar and Steel.”—Chicago Daily 

ews. 


To be well preserved, a woman, like 
fruit, needs a good deal of sugar in her 
composition.—Indianapolis News. 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada—3,499 MORE 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 


This condition is created by the 
demand for Remington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, 


New York 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


CHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


A SUCCESSFUL 


Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO. 


NO w IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year, Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1904-5, 


rite for application blank to-day. 


1 
invited. 


tm TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schoo 


eachers’ St, BOSTON 
EASTERN agency Mer. 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 


407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


Schermerhorn unsun 


Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sire, rors 


and, Maine, recommends its members upon application direct from employers. Good positions for 1904. 


Send for circular, 


EOW' 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau anp 


ommercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
Teachers exclusively, 
No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. 
Commercial Department Positions in High Schools and Colleges a specialty, Write fur registra- 
tion blanks and circulars. We also negotiate the sale of school property. 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Mgr. - - 


- 245 Broadway, New York 


IN EMERCENCY 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Speciality by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenne, Beverly, Massachusetts 


Some New Books. 


The Trotting and the Pacing Horse in America.... 
The Problem Of 
The Masters of English 
The Mathematical ‘theory of Eclipses,.............. 
Historical Tales 
The World’s Earliest 
The Independence of the South American Republics 
Introductory Studies in German Literature..Hoch.- 
The States Erckmann & 
Ten Frenchmen of the 19th Century..............+++ 
Some Poems by Robert Browning................00 
Topical Discussion of American History............ 
Pupils’ Outline of American History..............+++ 

Scientific Aspects of Mormonism 


American History from German Archives.... cans 
Life and Letters of H. Taine, 1853 to ’70......Devon 
The Essentials of Orthography and Orthoepy....... 


Mow The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $6.00 
Busbey “ “ “ 2.06 

lark “ 1.25 
Buchanan J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. a 
Hastings Charles Scribner’s Sous, N. ¥. 6.00 
Smith ae 1.75 
Paxson Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 2.00 
doerfer Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 1.00 
— John Lane, N. Y. 10.00 
Doub Whitaker & Ray Co., San Fran. 1.10 

Hudson G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 120 
Nelson os ris 1.75 
Rosengarten Campion & Co., Philadelphia. — 
shire [Tr.] E, P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 2.00 
Hoenshel Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 15 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


ky order to make this section of the JOURNAL (OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities, 
Pro pay authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The annual report of the college exam- 
ination board gives evidence of a con- 
tinued era of expansion in the member- 
ship of American colleges and universi- 
ties. In the June examinations held at 
159 points candidates came from over 5(0 
preparatory schools, of which 215 were 
public high schools, to knock on the 
doors of forty colleges and universities, 
In New England the increase was 30 per 
cent., and it was 21 per cent. in the mid- 
dle states, but a slight decrease was 
shown in the south and west. During the 
past year Harvard and Western Reserve 
have taken membership in this board. 


AUTUMN TRIPS TO NEW YORK. 


The Joy line has inaugurated a series 
of special excursions to the metropolis 
Which should prove particularly attrac- 
tive to the fall vacationist, affording, as 
they do, a delightful sea trip and oppor- 
tunities for seeing New York at its best. 
Just at this season the theatres are open- 
ing up and offering their best attractions, 
Coney island is still catering to its devo- 
tees, and the facilities for shopping 
could not be better. The rates via the 
Joy line are the lowest, and the service is 
of the best. Reservations should he 
made well in advance as the lists are fill- 
ing rapidly. B. D. Pitts, agent of the 


company, will be glad to furnish full in- 


formation regarding these special excur- 
sions. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


> 


VARIETIES. 


A certain naval officer was very pom- 
pous and conceited when on duty. 

One day, when he was officer of the 
watch, and he could not, as usual, find 
anything of consequence to grumble 
about, he attempted to vent his spite on 
one of the stokers of the vessel who was 
in the engine room on duty. 

Going to the speaking-tube, the officer 
yelled: “Is there a blithering idiot at the 
end of this tube?” 

The reply came quick and startling: 
“Not at this end, sir!” 

The feelings of the officer, as he turned 
away with a black frown, can be better 
imagined than described. 


‘T.”” hegan the pen on the reporter’s 
desk, “I am mightier than the sword. Of 
what use are you, pray?” 

“Well,” replied the editor’s Dixon blue 
pencil, “to make a long story short.”— 
Philadelphia Press, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
a recommendation 


vacancies quiet is often important and may most easily be done throug 
KEEPING agency. month of Hornellaville, N. Y., wrote us that he’ 
was looking for a principal of a grammar school, that he wanted us to recommend one fag h ma tegrs’ Toney 


not even to inform her. We recommended he telegraphed her to mee n 
a lady in the opposite corner of the state; VACANCIES engaged her, and wrote us, ** 16 mee inter- 
est that no one one but you outside the poard knew the vacancy was to occur. This we ca UIE 


good agency work; it is the easiest way to filla vacancy and keep it.....+-+.+-+-s+rrererceeerer cree 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


troduces to Colleges 


MERICAN : : ’ NOY: 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Tutors, and Governesses. 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 32%, 


C. J. ALBERT Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best ond Colleges 


manent patrons. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. ear Book containing valuable information Fr 


HE BE ST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal Schoo! vacancies, 

and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennegeveaee, weet 

filled directly through this Agency, We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


ee offer better opportu- 
HE SOU H AND WE I nities for aspiring 

teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 


done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE but it is. in its sth. summer 
and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it ED a larger percentage of its candidates 


than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an. nounces that 
of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 86 P ER CENT 


Send for New Manual with full particulars. ¥ 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 
be responsible for our recommendations. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FIcKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 535 Stimson Bloc ° 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had #n unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. ~ 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


re EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornss, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 


VACANCIES. Copies of the Journal of Hducation 
‘as filled hundreds dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St,, Boston 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Bo. 61 B, Oh NewYork, 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 
EPOCH-MAKING PRIMERS 
PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. |TEAOHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
THE ARNOLD ‘ iol Selections for Memorizing. Paper, 25 cents each, or 5.copres for $1.00. 
By S. C. Peanopy. Second edition. Paper./1. Practical Grammar. 6500 Exer-. 
and, in general, the most commendable book Price, 25 cents. cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
PRIMER Sor little folks I have ever examined.” — Sum- collecti »n of poems written to answer 
| NER Rispon, Superintendent of Schools, 4 three years of 2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 


By Sarah Louise Arnold, formerly Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


The success of this initial book for a child’s study is due to the appeal it makes 
alike to teacher and pupil. The most practical expression, of advanced peda- 
gogy, it is adapted to use in all classes of schools, with no special equipment 
required. To the child, it is a fascinating story-book, adorned with beautiful 


| 
pictures of familiar things. 


illustrated in color and black-and-white - = = = 30 cents 


OUR FIRST 


‘* In typography, in its illustrations, and 
especially tn tts contents, it deserves the widest 
possible circulation. I can commend it with- 
out reserve.”— W.H. P. Faunce, President 
of Brown University. 


SCHOOL BOOK 


By Carrie Sivyer Ferris. 


A book which can be made the basis of the child’s entire work, containing as it 
does a large amount of suggestion for related work in arithmetic, nature 
study, history, geography and drawing. The subject-matter is arranged accord- 
| ing to the seasons, with varied and interesting stories and pictures. It is primer 
and first reader in one. 


Iilustrated in color and black-and-white ~ 30 cents 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


A Trip Through 
Yellowstone Park 


Is what everyone hopes to have—some day. It is the most wonderful trip 
in the world. There are more than 3,000 square miles of weird, marvelous, 
unimaginable things that can be seen nowhere else, therefore if one ever 
sees them one must go to the Park, in the heart of the magnificent Rockies 
with snow-tipped peaks all around. If Old Faithful geyser, a Paint Pot, 
Mud Volcano, or Emerald Pool were to be found in Lincoln Park, Chicago ; 
Central Park, New York; or Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, the people would 
flock to see it or them by tens of thousands. Fora very small sum, com- 
paratively, all these and hundreds more of nature’s unduplicated marvels can 
be seen between June 1 and September 30 of each year, and one will enjoy, 
to boot, the best coaching trip in the country. The Northern Pacific folder 
on Yellowstone Park, just issued, is a new, right up to date, finely illustrated 
dissertation on this Yellowstone Park trip. It is not descriptive, but deals 
with the detailed technical matters everyone needs to know about such a 
trip. It tells all about the hotels, the stage coaches, the roads, the cost of 
the tour ; where the geysers, the waterfalls, the bears, the canyons are, and 
where the trout fishing is found. We have printed thousands of this 
beautiful leaflet and want everybody interested to have a copy, and it can 
be obtained by sending A. M. Cleland, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn., two cents with proper address. ‘*Wonderland 1904,” which is a 
very fine pamphlet of 116 pages descriptive of the Northwest, including the 
Park, will be sent for six cents. 
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